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The Little Church At The Corners 


OOL AND WHITE it stands, where the 
( straggling town lines meet the county 
road. Above the clustered maples its slen- 
der spire reaches toward the blue, a sturdy 
testament to humble faith. Well-built of 
honest oak and weathered pine with deep 
roots in the soil of America. Clean and sim- 
ple of line, as befits the house of worship. 


Nor large, still on occasion it can hold a 
surprising number and much activity, for 
the church of all the countryside is many 
things besides. It draws the tide of farm 
and home life to its door, and serves as 
newspaper; theatre; in very truth, the meet- 
ing house--the seat and center of social life 
for millions of Americans. A venerable and 
beloved institution, often built by its own 
members, from their own forests and quar- 
ries, it contributes untold riches in good 
works and character to the national life. 


Here free men come to worship jn the 
manner they have chosen—and to meet and 


An 


Old 


greet their kin and neighbors. Here, the 
ladies, in their best black silks and cash- 
meres, preside at many a “social” —charity 
bazaar, strawberry festival or bake sale. 


Here, too, are held the great American 
feasts—the church chicken dinners! Where- 
in every proud woman strives to outdo 
with the dish for which she is particularly 
famous, and the larders and root-houses are 
fairly looted of the emerald jellies and 
ruby jams, ruddy ketchup, jade-green rel- 
ishes, spiced peaches, quince conserve, cu- 
cumber slices! Only one place on earth’s 
surface can conjure up such bounty—the 
American farmland! 


To Aut the past and present generations 
of mothers and grandmothers who have 
helped prepare these hundred thousand 
church suppers, the H. J. Heinz Company 
acknowledges a very real debt. 


From them—the best cooks in the world— 


American Institution 


we have learned many of our choicest 
recipes. Many patient, careful ways of do- 
ing things. Many long-ago arts of making 
simple foods taste extra delicious. 


Tuis was the traditional wholesome fare 
to which the American institution of Heinz 
has devoted its deep respect and infinite 
care these more than 70 years. It is pre- 
served today in all its simple goodness 
for the modern American table, by care- 
fully recorded recipes that were family 
favorites when Heinz began, by the same 
tantalizingly siow cooking, by the same 
art of knowing how to do it just right! The 
way your Grandmother made it when she 
was trying to create something 

extra special for the church sup- 

per—a long time ago. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 
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EFFECT OF NAZI THREATG................. PrP. 7 
Germany warns the United States against “pin- 
pricks, injury, insult, challenge and moral ag- 
gression.” Washington’s answer is to press for 
more ships and planes for Britain’s use. Behind 
the President’s moves to bulwark Britain 
emerges the basic foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration. Here are presented the significant and 
vital factors influencing the White House today. 


LABOR’S PLAN FOR PLANEG.............. P. 9 
Walter P. Reuther is the CIO director of Gen- 
eral Motors workers. His bold proposal to pro- 
duce 500 fighting planes a day within the next 
six months received immediate White House 
attention, careful scrutiny by defense officials. 
Here in brief are the salient points of the Reu- 
ther plan, the real picture of the automotive in- 
dustry’s role in the defense program. 


UTE AG, Fe LTE cccesicnscsverececesnesnesvsencones P. 10 
Here is a “report to the nation” prepared by our 
staff correspondents. Here is news for the em- 
ployer, worker, farmer and consumer. Getting 
down to brass tacks, the correspondents have 
sifted the economic values that will be spot- 
lighted during this new year. Here is an accurate 
and long-range view of the things to come in 
1941. 


TASKS FACING CONGRESS. ......cccesssees P. 12 
There isn’t much doubt about what problem 
will be foremost on the work calendar of the 
new Congress ... aid to Britain. But this article 
shows how and why other important problems 
will engage the legislators’ attention as well. See 
how defense financing, labor law changes and 
other issues will be spotlighted by coming de- 
bates on floors of the House and Senate. 


INDUSTRY AT PEW TRIG onccccccccssscscssce P. 18 
America’s 10-year depression is disappearing 
rapidly in the echo of millions of workers’ steps. 
American industry is operating at peak levels 
far above anything in the so-called boom days. 
The Pictogram measures the increased produc- 
tive force ... the article measures the skyrocket- 
ing curve in the light of world-wide actions. 


ne Oe P. 24 


From the point of view of volume, America’s 
airplane plants are behind Germany and Eng- 
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land. From the point of view of improved plane 
types, this nation is keeping pace and in some 
cases is showing its rudder to European plane 
manufacturers. Here is a detailed study of what 
America’s ace plane designers are doing ... 
here are revealed the lessons they learned as a 
result of the air battles over Britain and the 
Channel. See just how this nation is getting 
greater speed into its fighters and bombers, how 
it is using heavier armor, how it is mounting 
bigger guns on its newest models. 


THE ‘BIG FOUR’ OF DEFENSE............ P, 31 


The new Office for Production Management 
created by the President to centralize authority 
in the defense program is one of the most in- 
teresting groups Washington has ever seen. Two 
of its members are immigrants, one is a self- 
made businessman, one a patrician lawyer. In 
Messrs. Knudsen, Hillman, Stimson and Knox 
there is symbolic value of the meaning of citizen- 
ship. Presented in engaging manner is a com- 
posite personality profile of these men, each with 
a deep-rooted urge to hold his country dear. 


THE MEN WITH THE ANSWERG........P. 32 


From four authoritative sources have come out- 
lines of defense problems ahead and suggestions 
for their solution. Because what they have to say 
is of direct importance to every citizen, The 
United States News presents condensed versions 
of recent statements by William S. Knudsen, 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., Secretary of Commerce 
Jones and former President Hoover. 
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U. S. Peace Move Urged . . . Fortifying Our New Bases... 


A Plea From Britain . . . Plans for Faster Arms Production 


Issues of peace and war come to Supply announces that the War De- 
the front as the 77th Congress gath- partment at Washington invites Ca- 
ers . . . Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), nadian contractors and supply firms 
Michigan, Senate Foreign Relations to submit bids on defense construc- 


D.C. Entire contents of this publication 
copyrighted, 1941, by United States 
News Publishing Corporation. 





Committee member, says United tion work that the U.S. is to carry 


States should address inquiries to all 
concerned with a view to a peace 
treaty on a rational, not appeasement, 
basis, and imply that refusal to ac- 
cept peace may result in powerfully 
enlarged American activity ... Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), Montana, says 
the President should make a deter- 
mined effort now “to bring warring 
nations together,” adding that the 
President’s proposal to lease arma- 
ments to Britain is evasion of Neu- 
trality Law Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), Maryland, proposes the 
President ascertain minimum de- 
mands of Britain, Germany and Italy 
for a “just peace.” ... Senator Ellender 
(Dem.), Louisiana, calls on British 
Empire to dispose of some of its 
Western Hemisphere possessions so 
as to use the proceeds—its own re- 
sources—to prosecute the war. 

House Appropriations Committee, 
drafting annual supply bills for the 
new Congress, faces Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s disclosure to 
House Speaker Rayburn that the 
$17,000,000,000 appropriated for de- 
fense by the 76th Congress, including 
contract authorizations, is a $2,000,- 
000,000 underestimate of cost of de- 
fense projects, due to increased costs 
of material and labor. 


xk ik 


President Roosevelt tells press con- 
ference the CIO plan for utilizing the 
automobile industry to produce 500 
pursuit planes daily is seriously con- 
sidered by the new Office for Pro- 
duction Management . . . President 
discusses the defense emergency in a 
Sunday night nation-wide broadcast 
to the people of the U.S., the 15th 
“fireside chat” of his Administration. 

French Ambassador Henry-Haye 
assures Secretary Hull that French 
possessions in this hemisphere consti- 
tute no threat to U.S. ... At Ottawa, 
Acting Minister of Munitions and 
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out at bases recently acquired from 
Great Britain ... Arthur Purvis, head 
of British Purchasing Mission, de- 
clares what Britain wants from 
America is “enthusiastic approach to 
defense production,” greater use of 
the automobile industry’s facilities 
for warplane manufacture. 

President reappoints Edward War- 
ner to Civil Aeronautics Board ... 
State Department, transferring three 
diplomatic attaches from the Ameri- 
can embassy at Paris at Germany’s 
request, initiates inquiry about 
charges against them by German 
Foreign Office . . . $50,000,000 U.S. 
loan to Argentina for currency stabi- 
lization is signed at Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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Attorney General Jackson steps in- 
to the radio music controversy . . 
authorizes criminal proceedings under 
the Sherman Act, at Milwaukee, 
against American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and _ Publishers, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., National 
Broadcasting Company and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System .. . says the 
purpose is to protect public interests 
against monopoly in distribution of 
music . . . Federal court at Tacoma, 
Wash., holds ASCAP is an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade. 


xk & 


British Cabinet appointments in- 
clude Anthony Eden to succeed Vis- 
count Halifax, new ambassador to 
U.S., as head of Foreign Office; 
David Margesson as Minister of War 
. . . Reports from Manila say four 
Danish ships in Philippine ports soon 
will be transferred to the British by 
decision of the crews, following ne- 
gotiations between Washington and 
London . . . Greeks and Italians re- 
sume heavy fighting on snowbound 
north Albania front. 
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New SG UalA 


Decisive phase of this war for U. S. and for Britain is fast approaching; 
is to test this country's measures short of war; her aids to Britain. The Presi- 
dent's report to the nation, his plans for speeding a policy of increased action 
are to be read in this light, are designed to awaken the country to what is ahead. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





The outlook: for Hitler to bolt his back door with heavy troop concentra- 
tions facing Russia;. for Hitler then to strike through his front door (1) toward 
England directly through attempted invasion, (2) toward England indirectly 
through an effort to close the Mediterranean at Gibraltar. The objectives: to 
try for a decision before U. S aid to Britain can turn the tide; to relieve pres- 
sure on Italy by making difficult the support and supply for British forces in 
North Africa. The chance of success: about 50-50 that he can take Gibraltar 
and at least partially close the western end of the Mediterranean; less than 


50-50 that he can invade England successfully, that he can bring a speedy end to 
the war. 











Does this portend war for U. S.? Not a declared war, as highest officials 
here see it; not any early use of American man power. But: It is a bare possi- 
bility that Germany might declare war on this country; that Germany might hope 
thereby to draw in Japan to divert aid from Britain; that recent German warnings 
do carry a threat. Prevailing official opinion, however, is otherwise. The 
alternative is a new peace offensive. Rising Congress sentiment is noted in 
favor of pressure for a negotiated peace; in favor of U. S. initiative to try for 
a truce before an invasion is attempted. Roosevelt response is to outline this 
country's attitude toward war objectives, to tell what it is that peace must 
assure. Roosevelt remembrance goes back one year. Then: American business 
leaders were selling him--at Goering's urging--on a Welles peace mission to 
Europe. The U. S. Under Secretary of State was given a run-around in Rome and 
Berlin. Now: American legislators are selling the same idea. This time the 
White House is more wary; is insisting that peace. ideas carry with them guaran- 
tees that they can be enforced, if accepted. 








** * * 


Present Roosevelt objective is to jar the country out of complacency, to 
sell the need for more effort, for more decisiveness in aid to Britain and in 
arming U. S. Actually: Present unsatisfactory state of the American defense 
effort traces in important part to Government shortcomings, to the fact that 
seven months have gone by without fundamental policy decisions. 





For example: Agreement still is to be reached on details of final standard 
desigh for warplanes. Plans still are to be accepted for putting to work idle 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


facilities that can produce war goods needed by Britain and U. S. A program still 
is to be outlined that will reveal exactly what is wanted of industry and labor 
and why and when. Policy to date has been one of drift; has been one of letting 
nature take its course in the defense effort. 


Decisions now made are these: (1) Aid to Britain must be stepped up through 
use of every means short of actual war; (2) Germany and Japan set the precedent 
of what is short of war by tactics in Spain and in China. Japan-China struggle 
still is not a formal war; still is not recognized under U. S. neutrality law as a 
war. Germany and Italy, during Spanish war, while serving on a "nonintervention" 
committee along with Britain, used submarines to sink British ships and used 
aircraft and armored equipment for training German and Italian troops in actual 
combat. 





Choices now before U. S. in speeding armament efforts are these: Business 
as usual: This is the method to date. It calls for pouring out billions of dollars 
in orders and hoping that orders can be filled without interfering with other 
business. Rationing: This is a method favored by steel and some other big indus- 
tries. It calls for cutting down on production of automobiles and refrigerators 
and other peacetime products if war industries need more materials than can be 
Supplied by available manufacturing facilities. Planning: This is the method 
favored by high Government officials. It calls for trying to have both more guns 
and more automobiles and refrigerators by planned use of every available pro- 
ductive facility and by building of new facilities so that all of the country's 
labor and all of its machinery may be used. 


Proposal of the CIO auto union for fitting aircraft production into the 
auto industry fits in with the planning idea; is a proposal that goes somewhat 
farther than existing plans to use the auto industry to make plane parts. But: 
Before any of these plans and methods is tested, Government must make up its 
mind on exactly what to produce; must make plans that will be fixed for more 
than a few days at a time. 





Budget of outgo and income for coming fiscal year will make past spending 
totals look small; will point way to rising taxes. Judget will look about like 
this: Income: About $7,700,000,000, exclusive of pay-roll taxes. Outgo: 
$15,200,000,000, without war. Deficit: about $7,500,000,000, bringing federal 
debt by July 1, 1942, to $55,300,000,000. 





Outgo figures will skyrocket with war; will rise with increased aid to 
Britain on a lend-lease basis. Income figures will rise with new taxes; will de- 
pend upon willingness of Congress to tax more heavily. Any program of broad aid 
to England is to be financed by borrowing. Chance that Government economy can 
bring important budget reductions is not bright. The reason: Prospect is that 
$9,000,000,000 will be spent on defense alone. Total Government outgo for the 
year that ended July, 1940, was under the amount now scheduled for defense alone. 








Executive leadership will be apparent again in Congress; will grow 
from emphasis upon defense and upon foreign affairs. Roosevelt is to offer 
no new domestic experiments; is to let Congress write its own ticket on 
taxes; is to seek a basis of co-operation with the Senate and House instead 
of seeking a battle over legislation. 
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The growing stream of readers flows naturally 
to THE UNITED STATES NEWS—the magazine 


“designed for intelligent leaders”. No premi- 


ums, no high-pressure circulation drives, no 
special inducements. Result: THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS is bought exclusively by those 
who need authentic information and credible 
interpretation of national affairs—information 
on which the intelligent leaders of the country 
base their opinions, their decisions and their 


actions. 




















On January Ist, 1940 the guaranteed circula- 
tion was 87,000. Today, by a natural growth, 
the guaranteed circulation is 130,000—the 
delivered circulation more than 135,000. 
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News of Monday through Friday explained and interpreted; wTTTTHT 
delivered Boston to Los Angeles the very next Monday. te 




















A Metropolitan policyholder gets married. 


When 


wo YOU BUY a life insurance pol- 
icy, just as when you buy any- 
thing else, you want to spend your dollars 
in the wisest possible manner. 

Metropolitan also wants you to do 
this. That is why its agents are given con- 
tinuous training in how to help you select 
the kind of life insurance that best fits 
your needs. Moreover, through the agent 
you have access to the counsel and ad- 
vice of Home Office experts. 

But the insurance program that fits 
your needs today may not fit your needs 
tomorrow. Changes in your income, or in 
your family obligations, make it advisa- 
ble for you to review your life insurance 
program from time to time. 

Suppose, for example, a policyholder 
gets married, or there is a birth in a pol- 
icyholder’s family. Each may call for a 
change of beneficiary in present policies, 
and perhaps the addition of new policies. 

Or again, a policyholder gets an in- 
crease in salary. This may mean that he 
should expand his life insurance program. 


Another policyholder’s income may be 
reduced, due to unemployment, a busi- 


A business promotion or salary increase. 











There is a birth in the family of a policyholder. 





A son begins to support himself. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


ness reversal, extended illness, or new 
and unexpected expenditures. In some 
cases, his insurance may be rearranged 
on a more modest basis. In other cases, 
it may be possible to help him keep his 
present insurance program by changing 
his premium payments to more conveni- 
ent intervals. 


Decreases in responsibilities sometimes 
suggest changes, too. Daughters marry, 
a beneficiary dies, a son begins to sup- 
port himself, or an older policyholder de- 
cides to retire. In almost every case, it is 
advisable to review the manner in which 
the insurance money is to be paid. 


These are only a few of the countless 
problems that develop in the families of 
Metropolitan’s 29,000,000 policyholders. 


As such problems arise, your Metro- 
politan agent is always ready to help you 
solve them, and to give you the benefit 
of special training and experience. In 
fact, Metropolitan maintains, at the 
Home Office, a number of departments 
especially equipped to assist the agent in 
keeping your insurance program fitted to 
your needs. 


An older policyholder decides to retire. 













1 Mapison AVENUE 


In just one of these departments, a 
group of experts is kept busy, day in and 
day out, considering more than 4,000 pro- 
posed changes each week in Ordinary 
policies alone. In another department, 
more than 4,200 proposals affecting 
Industrial policies are considered each 
week. Metropolitan makes more than 
11,000 changes of beneficiary each week, 
and more than 75,000 so-called transfers, 
occasioned by changes of address and 
other causes. 


These are only a few of the many types 
of changes which Metropolitan is called 
upon to consider. If you are a Metropoli- 
tan policyholder, we urge you to keep 
the Company informed of any changes 
which may arise in your insurance needs. 
It is especially important to inform the 
Company promptly of changes in your 
address, so that your Metropolitan agent 
may keep in touch with you and give 
you the benefit of his services. 


For, as a Metropolitan policyholder, 
you are éntitled at all times to the ad- 
vice and help of your agent, without 
obligation. 
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The National Week . «+ 


EFFECT OF NAZI THREATS 
ON OUR AID TO BRITAIN 


More Ships, Planes for England, Is U.S. Reply to German Warnings 


President moves to strengthen 
Empire’s defense of sea lanes 
vital to American interests 


The United States is arranging now to 
sell or to give more merchant ships to 
Great Britain. There are maturing plans 
to let the British have more overage 
American destroyers as new destroyers 
come into service. All but a small pro- 
portion of combat-type warplanes are 
moving rapidly from American factories 
to the war fronts of the British Empire. 

President Roosevelt is prepared to use 
every power of this Government to speed 
aid to Britain. Mr. Roosevelt has gone to 
the people again to tell them of his plans. 
Those plans call for the British to have 
the same access to the growing war indus- 
try of the United States that the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy have today. Within 
six months, airplanes and destroyers and 
tanks and guns will be flowing in volume 
from American industry. 


Our Reply to German Warning 

Germany is warning the United States 
that its present plans for aiding Britain are 
“warlike.” The policy is described as one 
of “pinpricks, injury, insult, challenge and 
moral aggression.” The Germans threaten 
that they will be forced to act if the 
present line of American policy continues. 
President Roosevelt’s accounting of past 
aid to Britain and of plans for future aid 
is in part a direct response to the German 
threat. This response is comparable to 
that made to Japan when the Japanese 
entered a military alliance with the Ger- 
mans and Italians. 

It now is obvious that President Roose- 
velt does not frighten easily. Whether Con- 
gress frightens any more easily will be re- 
vealed early in the new session. 

The attitude of Congress, in turn, will 
depend importantly upon what happens in 
the weeks just ahead. Senator Wheeler, of 
the Senate isulation group, is proposing 
that the United States seek to “force” 
Great Britain and Germany to come to 
terms. Senator Tydings, of the group of 
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Democratic Party conservatives, is sug- 
gesting that the President find from each 
side its minimum peace terms. The same 
viewpoint is reflected in important busi- 
ness opinion. At one time, Lord Halifax, 
Britain’s new ambassador to the United 
States, shared this viewpoint that a basis 
of agreement can be found between Ger- 
many and England. The British ambassa- 
dor now will seek to convince influential 
individuals in this country that there can 
be no agreement with Hitler unless it can 
be enforced by superior military strength. 
An early attempted invasion of England 
would facilitate this task. 

Actually, the basic policy that will de- 
termine American moves is clearly out- 
lined by President Roosevelt. Whether or 





—Wide World 
LORD HALIFAX 
His umbrella is peace-less 








not that policy can be enforced without 
war is to be determined more by Germany 
and Japan than by the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt advised Congress on May 
16: 

“A defense which allows an enemy to 
consolidate his approach without hindrance 
will lose. A defense which makes no effec- 
tive effort to destroy the lines of supplies 
and communications of the enemy will 
lose. An effective defense by its very na- 
ture requires the equipment to attack an 
aggressor on his route before he can es- 
tablish strong bases within the territory of 
American vital interests.” 

The territory of “American vital in- 
terests” includes the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere and, until 1946, it includes the 
Philippine Islands which lie 7,000 miles 
away from the American mainland. As 
long as a friendly British Government 
controls the British Isles and Gibraltar, 
any aggressor in Europe is blocked before 
he can start on his route to bases in this 


emisphere. And as long as a friendly 
hemispl And long f Il; 
British Government controls Singapore, 


an aggressor in the Far East must think 
twice before moving against the Philippine 
Islands. 

These facts are emphasized by Ameri- 
can military and naval strategists who are 
advising the President. The strategists say 
this: 

If Britain should be conquered by Ger- 
many or should fall into the hands of a 
government unfriendly to the United 
States, potential enemies of this country 
would break out into the sea highways and 
would threaten American vital interests. 
Therefore, an aggressor attacking the 
British Isles or Gibraltar or Singapore is 
on his route to territory that this nation 
regards as vital. President Roosevelt has 
informed Congress that it is essential for 
this Government to be prepared to attack 
the aggressor while in movement toward 
the United States. 

Aid to Britain rests upon this strategic 
conception. That aid, in effect, is designed 
to support the British Isles, Gibraltar and 
Singapore as advanced American military 
and naval bases. If Germany should 
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break out into the Atlantic and move 
toward Iceland and Greenland in the 
north, or to the Cape Verde Islands and 
the Azores off Spain or to Dakar in Africa, 
she would be on her route to establish her- 
self in a position to threaten the United 
States, according to the naval conception. 
Or if Japan should move on Singapore, she 
would be on her route to encircle and to 
make untenable American rule in the 
Philippines. President Roosevelt has ad- 
vised Congress that an effective defense 
of this country would call for action by 
the United States military and naval 
forces to restrain these moves. Power to 
act rests in the hands of the President as 
commander of the Army and Navy. 

Said Mr. Roosevelt: 

“From the fiords of Greenland it is four 
hours by air to Newfoundland; five hours 
to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Que- 
bec; and only six hours to New England. 
The Azores are only 2,000 miles from 
parts of our eastern seaboard. The islands 
off the west coast of Africa are only 1,500 
miles from Brazil. Modern planes starting 
from the Cape Verde Islands can be over 
Brazil in seven hours. On the other side 
of the continent, Alaska, with a white 
population of only 30,000 people, is within 
four or five hours of flying distance to 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land.” 

As President Roosevelt sees it, the way 
to avoid what he would regard as need for 
using the American Army and Navy to 
resist Germany and Japan on a route that 
leads to this hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines is to sustain Britain. 

Until now, in spite of rather large-look- 
ing figures, the actual American aid to the 
British is found to have been quite small. 
Shipment of combat airplanes from this 
country to Britain was no more than 1,500 
in 1940, or an :verage of less than 150 
airplanes a month. The British have been 
permitted to buy some laid-up merchant 
shipping here through payment of cash. 
The trade of 50 destroyers for American 
air and naval bases in the Atlantic is go- 
ing to give Great Britain some destroyers 
that the United States at one time was 
relegating to the scrap heap. But American 
industry is not yet supplying the British 
with the immense volume of ships and 
guns and planes that is needed if the Ger- 
mans are to continue to be bottled up in 
Europe. 

This raises the question of what now is 
going to be done. 

For one thing, officials now are studying 
a plan for the United States to buy 40 
Danish merchant ships now tied up here. 
A comparable number of other American- 
owned merchant ships then would be sold 
to Great Britain. 
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For another thing, officials are consider- 
ing the shipment to Britain of nearly all 
newly produced airplanes of combat type, 
so that the British can have the use of 
whatever production this country is able 
to provide. 

For a third thing, officials are talking 
about possible use of American naval ves- 
sels to assure that ships carrying goods to 
England and to the United States from 
Latin America for transshipment to Eng- 
land are not molested at any point in the 
waters of the Western Hemisphere. This 
might be regarded as convoy. 

The big catch in this whole effort, how- 
ever, is found in the fact that the industrial 
resources of the United States are not yet 
geared to production of war materials on 
the vast scale required by Britain. The 
American Army and Navy are not yet 
agreed upon the standardization of types 
of airplanes and some other vital equip- 
ment that is necessary before industry can 
prepare to move into large-scale produc- 
tion. As a result, the British face six 
months during which the Germans will 
hold a great superiority in production of 
military aircraft for use in any attacks that 
may be planned upon the British Isles. 

The expectation of President Roosevelt, 
of Secretary of State Hull and of ranking 
military and naval officials of this Gov- 
ernment is that Hitler will use this period, 
before American strength can be brought 
to bear, as a period in which to attempt to 
defeat the British. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s latest report and appeal 


—Wide World 
WITH GUNS AS A BACKDROP. . . AN AMBASSADOR SAILS 
Admiral Leahy, new United States Ambassador to France, and Mrs. Leahy pose 
under the eight-inch guns of the U.S. 5S. Tuscaloosa with Captain L. P. Johnson, 
commander of the cruiser taking them to Lisbon, from where the American 
envoy will proceed to Vichy. 


to the country is based upon this expecta- 
tion. 

The President is convinced that, if the 
British are forced to sue for peace, or if 
they are forced to fall back upon their em- 
pire, the troubles of the United States will 
really begin. The policy that President 
Roosevelt laid down last May 26 suggests 
that this nation would be forced to act to 
resist German or Japanese moves that 
might stem from a victory over the Brit- 
ish, inasmuch as any moves westward into 
the Atlantic by Germany or southward in 
the Pacific by Japan would set those na- 
tions “on the route” to American vital in- 
terests. 

This is set down as the background 
against which American policy rests. There 
is a strong body of opinion in Congress 
and in the nation that refuses to accept the 
President’s viewpoint and his conclusions. 
The group holding this opinion believes 
that the United States can become im- 
pregnable within this continent and can 
deal with Hitler and with Japan on terms 
of equality. Left-wing New Dealers and a 
number of big American businessmen join 
in sharing this viewpoint—the New Deal- 
ers because they believe that isolation 
would force the United States to under- 
take Government planning and regimen- 
tation on a broad scale; the businessmen 
because they fear that higher taxes and the 
consequences of vastly increased debt in- 
evitably would flow from an effort to 
merge British and American world inter- 
ests. 
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DLE AUTO PLANTS FOR PLANES 


Agreement on standard 
pursuit ship model 
is needed for project 


The assumption that the present war 
will be won in the air is seldom doubted. 
Also recognized is the fact that American 
airplane production is falling some 30 per 
cent behind schedule and that something 
should be done about it. 

From Walter P. Reuther, CIO director 
of General Motors workers, has come a 
bold proposal, not only to take up the 
present production lag, but to forge ahead 
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THE PLAN: AUTO ASSEMBLY LINE... 


and produce 500 fighting planes a day 
within the next six months. The Reuther 
plan commanded immediate White House 
attention and now is being studied by 
the Office for Production Management. 

Basis of the proposal is that the auto- 
mobile industry is operating at only 50 
per cent of capacity and that unused 
capacity can be employed in the mass 
production of aircraft engines and planes. 
To support this thesis, Mr. Reuther sup- 
plied facts and figures that are now being 
checked. The most significant Reuther 
contentions are: 

1. That machinery now idle in auto- 
mobile factories can be retooled for air- 
Plane engines, just as those machines 
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often are retooled for changes in auto- 
motive engines. As an example, the 
Reuther report states that vital parts of 
the Allison aviation engine are now made 
in Detroit’s Cadillac plant. 

2. That unused capacity in automobile 
body plants can be used to produce wings 
and fuselages for airplanes. This already 
is being done in two body factories, Mr. 
Reuther said, demonstrating that technical 
problems are not insuperable. 

3. That there is sufficient skilled labor 
to perform the job. Unemployed tool and 
die makers are reported to number 3,000, 
with 2,500 more transferred to machine- 
tending jobs. Moreover, most tool and 
die makers work only part of a year. 

The Reuther proposal calls for an avia- 
tion production board of nine members 
(three from Government, three from 
management, three from labor) to organize 
and supervise mass airplane output. The 
automobile industry would be viewed as 
an industrial unit, with each plant making 
the parts it can best manufacture. An 
idle Hupmobile plant is suggested for 
assembly of engine parts and complete 
assembly plants are proposed to be built 
at the Detroit and Cleveland airports. 

An added advantage claimed for the 
Reuther plan is that it would prevent 
duplication of the basic machinery that 
both automobile factories and airplane 
plants require, thereby relieving the strain 
now placed on the machine tool industry. 
This industry then would be given wider 
leeway to make machines to produce other 
weapons. The program, said Mr. Reuther, 
is advanced “in the belief that the need 
for planes is immediate and terrifying.” 

Chief obstacle to the Reuther plan ap- 
pears to be that the keystone rests upon 
standardization of airplane design. This 
is a task for the Army, the Navy and the 
Defense Commission—a task that has not 
yet been done. The Army has yet to decide 
upon a standard bombing plane, and 
motor makers privately point out that, 
without standard designs, all the capacity 
in the world cannot produce mass volume. 

The Reuther plan also appears to pro- 
pose a basic change in defense policy. 

Since October 12, automotive engineers, 
at the instance of OPM Director Knudsen, 
have been concentrating on bombers. Un- 
der way is a program whereby automobile 
factories soon will make parts for 12,000 
bombers to be assembled at aircraft plants. 

However, after CIO President Philip 


CIO Production Plan Studied, But Lack of Uniform Design Halts Action 


Murray submitted the plan to the Presi- 
dent at a two-hour White House luncheon, 
Mr. Murray announced that the substance 
of the Reuther proposal is to make pursuit 
planes in automotive plants, leaving to air- 
craft plants the job of turning out the 
more complex bombers. But it is bombers, 
in the opinion of defense experts, that are 
most urgently needed. 

Nevertheless, in calling attention to the 
potentialities of unused automotive ca- 
pacity, Mr. Reuther has galvanized official 
Washington into renewed effort. The plan 
also is viewed in official circles as a shrewd 
and timely answer by organized labor to 
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intimations that the defense program’s 
chief bottleneck has been the 40-hour 
week, the “Friday-to-Monday blackout” 
described by Mr. Knudsen to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The bottle- 
neck, Mr. Reuther replied, in effect, is in 
lack of proper organization. Auto workers, 
he added, “believe that this plan is the 
only one which offers hope of quick pro- 
duction of planes.” 

Whether this assertion will stand after 
analysis remains for OPM to determiye, 
but few doubt the Reuther assertion that, 
“in an age of mechanized warfare, victory 
has become a production problem,” or 
boast that America’s battles “can -be won 
on the assembly lines of Detroit.” 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1941— 
THE ECONOMIC FUTURE 


What Employer, Worker, Farmer, Consumer Can Expect During Year 


Price rises, wage demands, 
need of plant expansion are 
among difficulties facing U.S. 


Turning of the calendar from 1940 to 
1941 promises to be more than the shift- 
ing of the page from one year to the next. 
For 11 years the nation has struggled with 
problems of depression and surplus. Busi- 
nessmen were chiefly concerned with sag- 
ging prices, shrinking markets and the 
ever-present question of keeping their busi- 
nesses afloat. Legislators and Government 
officials have been concerned with measures 
to stimulate business, and with the trou- 
bles of the unemployed and the farmers. 

Now the whole scene is changing. Where 
surplus was the general rule, scarcity is 
beginning to be felt in many ways. This 
general shift is bringing on a whole new 
set of problems, of which the public is yet 
only dimly aware. 

Question marks of the coming year still 
loom. Will peace “break out”? What will 
happen to England? Will the United 
States itself be drawn into the war? Only 
the unfolding of the new year will give 
the answers. But in the meantime the 
trends already under way project a fairly 
definite picture on the 1941 screen. 

Report for the employer. No one will 
be more conscious of the changing picture 
than the employer. Instead of worrying 
about insufficient business, his troubles 
may come from not being able to handle 
the business in sight. 

Profits, before taxes are taken out, will 
be among the largest in history in 1941. 
But, after taxes are taken out, the profits 
may be no larger than in 1940. The two 
new tax laws enacted in 1940 will become 
effective for taxes due in 1941. Still higher 
taxes are almost certain to be enacted by 
the new Congress. But the Administration 
has given assurance there will be no retro- 
active taxes on 1940 income. 

Prices are rising, and this brings new 
risk in bidding for contracts. On the other 
hand, some prices—especially those not 
closely related to the defense program— 
will stand still or may even go down. 
Uncertainty of the whole price situation 
will be the employer’s chief worry in 1941. 

What to do about labor supply will be 
another puzzle for the employer. Shortages 
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of some kinds of skilled labor are growing. 
Employers already are offering higher 
wages to entice workers away from their 
competitors. This will develop despite 


strong Government opposition. Where new 
factories have been built and there is an 
influx of new workers, the employer must 
figure out how to provide more housing. 

Many employers are expecting to be 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
MORE GOVERNMENT 
“All along the line“ 


confronted soon with new wage demands. 
They look for continued Government pres- 
sure on the side of the unions. 

Raw materials, such as steel and alumi- 
num, may become increasingly hard to get. 
Machine tools are likely to become a bot- 
tleneck. As the pinch grows tighter, the 
Government will resort more and more to 
the ordering of priorities and the rationing 
of existing supplies. Everything else will 
be subordinated to the defense program. 


’ 


The question of plant capacity will 
plague more and more employers as 1941 
wears on. They see new business to be 
had, fat Government contracts going beg- 
ging. But in many cases they cannot take 
advantage of the new business unless they 
expand their plants. Before they can build 
new plant, they must be sure of both 
labor and materials. 

As a result of the war, Government will 
be a more decisive factor in the export- 
import field. The employer who is an ex- 
porter will be restricted by the Govern- 
ment’s licensing of exports to Japan. His 
sales to Latin America will largely be de- 
termined by U.S. Government credits to 
those countries. The British Government’s 
allocation of ships will limit what he can 
send to Britain. Even Canada is keeping 
its trade on a wartime basis. 

All along the line, employers will face 
more Government in business in 1941. 
But they will find that the Government 
man who is telling them oftenest what 
they can and cannot do is himself a vet- 
eran employer—William S. Knudsen. 

Report for the worker. In labor, as in 
all other fields, development of the defense 
program will dominate the new year. To 
the unions this means greater employment, 
more members, increased dues payments, 
fewer strikes, an increased reliance on Gov- 
ernment influence. 

During the next year approximately a 
million young men will enter the Army and 
Navy. Some of these will come from ranks 
of the unemployed. Others will have to 
leave regular jobs. 

Rapid industrial expansion at a time 
when large numbers of men are _ being 
channeled into the Army and Navy is ex- 
pected to take up the 10-year slack in em- 
ployment. About 2,000,000 men already 
have been put back to work due to the de- 
fense program. Another 4,000,000 jobs are 
expected before the new year is closed. 

Main attention of Congress will switch 
from the National Labor Relations Act to 
the Wage and Hour Law and the Walsh- 
Healey Act. The 40-hour week probably 
will stand, but some concessions can be 
expected from the unions. This will be es 
pecially true in withdrawal of demands for 
premium rates for work on week-ends. 

A four-shift production week already is 
being urged in Washington as an alterna- 
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tive to any lengthening of the regular 
work week. Administration aim is for a 
near-complete absorption of the national 
labor supply—about 6,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Not until this figure has been sub- 
stantially reduced is the President likely 
to listen to pleas for a longer work week, 
except where shortages of skilled labor 
develop. 

Administration leaders expect the 

NLRB to settle down into a routine en- 
forcement agency on a par with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. There is a two- 
fold reason. Appointment of soft-spoken 
Harry A. Millis to replace J. Warren Mad- 
den as NLRB chairman will give critics 
less to complain about. Even more impor- 
tant, few controversial cases are arising 
now. Board employes have felt for the last 
six months that their big job is about over, 
that the initial enforcement of compulsory 
collective bargaining has _ been 
p.~hed in the large industries. 

Throughout the year, labor leaders will 
demand an increasing voice, not only 
labor relations, but in all phases of gov- 
ernment. Labor’s position will be strength- 
ened by extension of the present working 
agreement between AFL and CIO under 
the leadership of Sidney Hillman. He is 
credited with reducing conflict between 
these two groups to a minimum. 

Report for the farmer. Cash farm in- 
come in 1941 is expected to move from the 
$9,000,000,000 received in 1940 up toward 
the $10,500,000,000 predicted by Govern- 
ment experts for 1942. As long as general 
prices do not advance, farmers on the 
average will be better off. Higher costs of 
things they buy could easily wipe out their 
gains. 
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FARMER: increased cash income 
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The defense program and increased em- 
ployment are giving the farmers better 
markets and better prices for meat, milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry and some fruits and 
vegetables. 

Farmers are being helped by the defense 
program in other ways. The program is 
drawing young men away from farms and 
into city employment, subtracting that 
much from the pool of surplus man power 
on farms. Efforts are being made by Ches- 
ter C. Davis, agricultural representative 
on the Defense Advisory Commission, to 
get defense industries as far as 
possible, in farm areas. This means mar- 
kets nearby for some farmers. 

But there is another and darker side to 
the farm picture. The war has almost com- 
pletely blocked off American farmers from 
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WORKER: another 4,000,000 jobs 


their former big markets on the continent 
of Europe. Producers of wheat 
lard, kinds of tobacco, and such 
fruits as apples, prunes, raisins, pears, or- 
anges and grapefruit are faced with the 
tough question of what to do with their 
products. Even with continuance of the 
Government’s acreage control program, 
production will tend to be larger than cur- 
rent demands. 

Worsening of the farm problem comes 
at a time when Government funds for 
agriculture, due to the demands of the de- 
fense program, are likely to be scarcer. 
The new Congress will face the problem 
of financing the farm program. Pressures 
will be exerted for higher commodity loans, 
for dipping more heavily into the Treas- 
ury, for outright price fixing, for adoption 
of the “farmers’ income certificate plan,” 
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CONSUMER: heading into trouble? 


and for expanding the food-stamp plan. 

Report for the consumer. The big 
question mark for the consumer as 1941 
gets under way will be the effect of the de- 
fense program on prices. The outlook is for 
gradually increasing prices of consumers’ 
goods. Workers with new jobs and bigger 
pay envelopes will have new buying power, 
but, for salaried employes and other peo- 
ple with fixed incomes, personal budgets 
will be squeezed more and more. 

Shortages of steel, aluminum and other 
things will cut down market supplies at 
the same time pay rolls are increasing. 
Until production capacity is 
consumers will feel the pinch. Moderate 
price increases are in prospect for foods, 
particularly pork, beef and dairy and poul- 
try products. Where housing shortages re- 
sult from the defense program, rents will 
go up. 

If and as prices increase, labor will make 
new wage demands. This will oring the 
prospect of both prices and wages spiral- 
ing upward. Government fixing of all 
prices is a possibility, but not for the 
near future. In England prices have gone 
up 35 per cent since the war began, but 
rigid price controls have not yet been in- 
voked. Instead, the higher prices are 
used to cut down consumption of goods 
not considered essential to 
the war. 

Leon Henderson and Miss Harriet El- 
liott, as members of the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, are trying to keep 
prices stable. But, if England’s experi- 
ence is repeated in this country, the or- 
dinary consumer—and especially the con- 
sumer with a fixed income—is heading 
into trouble in 1941. 
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CONGRESS BACK FOR NEW BATTLES 


Aid to Britain, Defense Taxes, Labor Laws Among Major Problems 


President's foreign policy 
expected to precipitate 
debate in both houses 


Decisions involving war and peace, and 
the erection of stronger national defenses 
will obscure all other issues before the new 
Congress that meets January 3. And be- 
cause foreign relations and the defense 
program are in the hands of President 
Roosevelt, Congress again will look to the 
White House for leadership. 

Most burning issue facing the new Con- 
gress is the question of further aid to 
Great Britain. President Roosevelt already 
has suggested a broad policy of speeding 
arms deliveries to the English without de- 





REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
A new tax bill on his shoulders .. . 


manding British cash. This program may 
involve repeal of the Johnson Act and 
changes in the Neutrality Law to allow 
financial aid as well as military supplies. 
Congress thus will be asked to take steps 
that could result in skating dangerously 
close to war. 

Certain it is that debates now raging 
in the press and on the platform will be 
transferred to the floors of the House and 
Senate. The isolationist bloc in the Senate 
can be counted upon to advocate caution 
toward aiding Britain, lest that aid lead 
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to war. This group may speak more loudly 
than before, since five isolationist Sena- 
tors won re-election last November— 
Wheeler of Montana, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Vandenberg of Michigan, Johnson 
of California and La Follette of Wisconsin 
—and a recruit, C. Wayland Brooks, was 
enlisted from Illinois. 

Numerically this group is not important, 
but strategically its position is strong. 
Prospects are that the isolationist cause 
ultimately will fail, but, if the group be- 
comes insistent, plans for stronger aid to 
Britain could be delayed. 

Next to aid for Britain, taxes will occupy 
the spotlight. The defense program is 
scheduled to require added billions in ap- 
propriations and questions of defense fi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
DEAN ACHESON 
and on his some mild recommendations 


nance will become acute. (See page 26.) 
Upon the veteran shoulders of Represen- 
tative Doughton, (Dem.) of North Caro- 
lina, as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, will fall-the task of drafting a 
new tax bill. This group, however, is ex- 
pected to get expert direction from the 
White House and Treasury, and American 
taxpayers may expect higher levies on in- 
comes, estates and gifts, and a tighter ex- 
cess profits law. Excises on luxuries, like 
liquor, theater tickets and perfume, are 
likely to increase, and the national debt, 


now above $45,000,000,000, will climb at 
least $10,000,000,000 more. 

Bitterest tax debate will center around 
a Treasury proposal to remove exemptions 
from Government bonds. The Treasury will 
exert strong pressure for this proposal, but 
is certain to meet resistance from States 
and municipalities, which fear that costs 
of local government will climb if tax ex- 
emptions are removed from their issues. 

Urgency of the defense program is ex- 
pected to lead to numerous suggestions for 
a change in national labor laws—the Wag- 
ner Act, the Walsh-Healey Act and the 
Wage-Hour Law—and the question of 
strikes in defense industries is certain to 
arise. Prospects are, however, that pro- 
posals for fundamental labor law changes 
will evaporate in debate, as they did in the 
last Congress. Basis for this outlook is (1) 
that White House leadership is more firmly 
entrenched and (2) Administration leaders 
in Congress have better control of Dem- 
ocratic majorities. 

Majority Leader John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts, for example, won his 
first fight in preventing the House from 
overriding the President’s veto of the 
Logan-Walter Bill. This measure, propos- 
ing to administrative authority, 
doubtless will be revived in the new Con- 
gress, but the Administration expects to 
draw its backers’ fangs with milder rec- 
ommendations from the Attorney Gener- 
al’s special committee headed by Dean 
Acheson, Washington lawyer and former 
Treasury official. 


curb 


A marked contrast between the incom- 
ing Congress and past New Deal Con- 
gresses will be the absence of proposals 
for domestic reform. The President has 
suggested no new experiments as he turns 
from the domestic scene to world affairs, 
and Congressmen have shown little dispo- 
sition to initiate proposals of their own. 
Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
may be advocated, but, as both employers 
and unions oppose this plan of strike avoid- 
ance, its adoption is considered remote. 

Also in the wind are proposals to in- 
crease old-age pension payments, and 
these may receive some White House sup- 
port. The President, however, is expected 
to ask little from the new Congress except 
more appropriations for defense, more 
taxes and borrowing power to meet them, 
and more authority to aid England. These 
questions also promise to demand the ex- 
clusive attention of members of Congress. 
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Nhe Presudecut's Week. : 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE ‘FIRST FAMILY’ ATTENDS CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
L. to R.: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt 3d, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr., the President, Maj. Harry Hooker, Harry Hopkins, Mrs. James R. Roosevelt and Diana Hopkins in front. 


Holiday Gaiety at the White House: 
Trees, Parties, Truckloads of Gifts 


The White House does have mice, but 
not one was stirring. It was the night be- 
fore Christmas. The master of the house 
stood bareheaded in the dusk before a 
huge red cedar on the browned turf of the 
Ellipse, at the south end of the Executive 
Mansion lawn, and listened to carols. Then 
he touched a silver switch, and 10,000 
watts of hand-dipped stars officially 
opened the Christmas season for the good 
people of the United States. 

A few minutes later, President Roose- 
velt, in a solemn but neighborly mood, 
told the 6,000 listeners before him, and the 
millions on the air: “Let us make this 
Christmas a merry one for the little chil- 
dren in our midst. For us of maturer years 
it cannot be merry.” The spirit of his 
Christmas message, which turned out to be 
a sermon, was the spirit throughout his 
last week in 1940. 

Externally, anyway, the White House 
was gay. Holly, mistletoe and poinsettias 
decked the mansion from roof to base- 
ment. A great wreath hung above the 
north portico entrance, and smaller ones 
were at the windows. Spruce saplings took 
the place of potted palms. On display in 
the East Room was the tall public tree, 
with white lights, white streamers and arti- 
ficial snow. Upstairs, in the second-floor 
hall, was the family tree, showy with bau- 
bles (each member having decorated ac- 
cording to his own whim). Mrs. Roosevelt 
wanted lighted candles again, but this time 
the Chief Executive put his foot down, 
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telling her electricity was more sensible. 

Although the President did not get up 
at the crack of dawn every day last week 
and wildly tear around town, as did the 
First Lady, his was a hectic week—in the 
best Roosevelt manner. He was, in fact, so 
tired Friday morning that he arrived at his 
office desk almost an hour late, with the ex- 
cuse that his new alarm clock, given by the 
Gridiron Club “widows,” didn’t work. 

In rapid order, Mr. Roosevelt’s Christ- 
mas schedule included, in part: A party in 
his private oval room for members of the 
Executive Office staff (225 handshakes, 
225 presents—sterling silver key rings with 
a miniature likeness of his Scottie pup 
Falla); another party in the East Room 
for the household staff—again, a present 
for everybody; two Christmas dinners, 
with the President carving the turkey; 
hanging of the stockings on the big bed- 
room mantelpiece, one for everybody, in- 
cluding Falla; undoing of same (the Presi- 
dent got a six-inch miniature dog); tele- 
phoning the absent Roosevelts; inspecting 
truckloads of gifts (they are still being 
sorted); riding, with family, to church, 
where the President heard that Christians 
should unite in a “holy blitzkrieg”; a ball 
presenting Secretary Morgenthau’s de- 
butante daughter (swing music and 500 
more handshakes) . 

The big event was Mr. Roosevelt’s an- 
nual reading of his own abridged version 
of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol”—for the 
eighth time in the White House. 


With the President throughout the fes- 
tivities, as White House guests, were his 
86-year-old mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt; his sister-in-law, Mrs. J. R. 
Roosevelt; his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
with their young son, Franklin 3rd, the 
only one of the 10 presidential grandchil- 
dren to be present this Christmas; Harry 
Hopkins and daughter Diana; and Maj. 
Harry Hooker, a New York friend of 
the President. 

But the show of running the nation had 
to go on, Yule or no. Several headline 
callers knocked on Mr. Roosevelt’s door, 
with urgent business on their lips. Philip 
Murray, new CIO president, had lunch 
and presented his organization’s plan to 
produce 500 fighter planes a day in auto- 
mobile factories. New York’s Mayor Le 
Guardia had a long conference on joint 
U.S.-Canadian defense strategy. Also on 
the visiting list was Crown Prince Olaf, of 
Norway, just arrived from Europe by clip- 
per, who called to wish the President a 
merry Christmas. 

Pounding the Executive mind all this 
time were such general problems as speed- 
ing the defense program, speeding aid to 
Britain; such specific problems as naming 
a new ambassador to London, a new gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico; issuing the necessary 
executive orders regarding the new Office 
for Production Management; writing four 
speeches and statements: the third-term 
inaugural address; the state-of-the-union 
report, to be delivered by the President in 
person to Congress January 6; the budget 
message, to go to Congress January 7, and 
the first “fireside chat” to the American 
people since his reelection—on “the pres- 
ent emergency.” 
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x 1941—WILL WE WORK TOGETHER? ! 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





The challenge of 1941 is not how many bombs we 
can make or how many airplanes we can build. It is, 
instead, a challenge to human energy of another sort 
—the will to work together. 

Within our borders there is disunity. Outside our 
borders there is disunity in the world. The basic force 
that divides nations and divides the universe is dis- 
trust. Out of distrust comes fear. And out of fear 
comes war, whether it be for aggression or for defense. 

Within our own country, the forces of distrust 
have been growing instead of diminishing. We are 
asked in the midst of this distrust to energize our 
industry, accelerate our production, and put aside 
our fears. We are urged to forget the war that has 
started among us. 

There is no better way to conquer distrust and to get 
at the bases of disunity than to state them candidly. 
When truth is brought out into the open, its curative 
properties begin to function. 

But whether in external or internal affairs, the 
process of self-analysis must necessarily be the same. 
We must get at the sources of division and expose 
them to the healthy air of discussion or we shall not 
know how to solve them. Bitterness and hate feed 
upon themselves. They can be dissipated only by 
self-examination and demonstrations of good faith. 

Let us, therefore, look first at the internal disunity 
and friction from which America suffers. It is a blight 
that just now keeps the nation’s mind disturbed and 
its physical energies in a state of lassitude. 

Why should this be so? In all frankness we must 
not forbid ourselves discussion of but must re-examine 
the schisms which gave us such a fierce political 
campaign. 


CAMPAIGN SHAKES Millions of American citizens 
FAITH OF MILLIONS came out of that contest disap- 
IN DEMOCRACY pointed and disillusioned, their 

faith in democracy shattered 
and with increased distrust of those who were able 
to exploit the war situation to their political advan- 
tage. 

Millions of other citizens came out of that cam- 
paign rejoicing that the Government was not turned 
over to those believed to be ready to exploit labor or 
eager to turn the clock of social reform backward 
over the years. 

Millions thought the President sincere in his wish 


to accept a third term so that his leadership might be 
continued in a war crisis. Millions of others thought 
him insincere and merely ambitious. 

Millions thought the American way of life would 
be destroyed if Mr. Roosevelt were re-elected. They 
saw the Radical Principle entrenched again. They 
saw masses of voters, seemingly impervious to logic 
or argument, influenced only by government cash or 
by special group favors. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM Millions of others saw nothing 
REFLECTS CLASH of the kind—they admitted that 
OF VIEWPOINTS the masses supported a third 

term for reasons of self-interest, 
but they felt a confidence in the Roosevelt leadership 
as one that would not permit extremes and would 
eventually find truth for fiscal policy and for policies 
of quickened production, not in impractical theories, 
but in the same old American concept of hard work 
and a life that doesn’t expect to get something-for- 
nothing. 

Yet these widely differing points of view exist. 
They have overflowed into the defense problem. The 
President, himself, feels compelled to cater to such 
differences. He hesitates to appoint even a co-ordi- 
nator-in-chief of defense. Instead, he places along- 
side a management executive a labor leader. Per- 
haps such distrust cannot be quickly healed and yet 
it must not be allowed to intensify. 

We need not endeavor at this time to assess the 
blame for the origin of disunity. We should, instead, 
accept frankly the fact of its existence and devote 
ourselves to its cure. 

When men feel emotionally toward each other or 
toward issues, it is not easy to win their confidence or 
their sympathy. It is necessary, on the other hand, to 
give evidence of sincerity and of good faith by actual 
examples of a willingness to reconcile differences. 

Because the President has the power and the au- 
thority, he must take the initiative. His first task is 
to end the class war inside America or we shall not 
prepare adequately for the war that may come to our 
shores from Europe. Class war cannot be ended by 
exhortation or by appeals to patriotism. Nothing is 
more ephemeral. What is needed is a recognition of 
the causes of disunity in the United States as they 
affect the government’s own prestige with its citizens. 
A formula for internal peace can be stated thus: 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Internal disunity and world discord are both based on 


distrust—To overcome it there must be demonstrations 


of good faith by those who can speak for America. 


First, let the President insist that all government 
boards, bureaus and commissions shall scrupulously 
adhere to the principle of fair and impartial hearings. 
The citizen must regain faith in the integrity of his 
own government. Veto of the Logan-Walter Bill by 
itself was not tragic, but failure to provide for imme- 
diate passage of a substitute that does tend to remove 
bureaucracy’s excesses was disheartening to millions 
of citizens. 

Second, let the President make it clear to his own 
group that the defense situation must not be used 
for purposes of sociological reform, and make clear 
also to business through his many contacts that the 
defense situation cannot be used to relax those labor 
standards that have nothing at all to do with effective 
production for defensé. The conservatives must put 
their own house in order on this point. 

Third, let the President introduce the principle of 
equitable and fair taxation instead of punitive and hit- 
or-miss methods that can only hold down or reduce 
the national income. 

Fourth, let the President restore faith in our judi- 
ciary by ceasing to appoint partisans to federal 
judgeships. 

To sum up: the President of the United States in 
his third term must justify, if not vindicate, his will- 
ingness to violate the precedent set by all previous 
presidents of the United States. He can to a large 
extent justify his action before all history if he brings 
a united America to bear on world problems and if 
his relations with the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches of the Government in Washington are 
measured by constitutional rather than political con- 
cepts of public duty. 


ISSUES BEFORE US 
INVOLVE MORE 
THAN HITLERISM 


As to the external situation, there 
is need for candor in stating and 
re-stating the issues. The Amer- 
ican people must not be allowed 
to think that Hitler or Hitlerism is the sole issue. 
Patriotic Americans who think there is a way to pre- 
vent American involvement in the war must not be 
accused of virtual treason. Just as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends will insist that the third term campaign had 
in it a deep issue of liberalism, so, too, must the realist 
admit that beyond Hitler are 80,000,000 human be- 
ings who feel they were unjustly treated in the ’twen- 
ties and that the chauvinism of the Allied powers 


brought the world to the disunity from which it suf- 
fers today. 

We should confess even more. We should admit 
that the chauvinism of the United States, our delib- 
erate misunderstanding of the League of Nations and 
its purposes, our appeals to selfishness and our arti- 
ficially developed fears of war killed the only major 
effort at collective security in the world that seemed 
to have a chance of success—this is the truth we must 
not now suppress or be ashamed to expose to view. 


A REFUTATION 
OF ISOLATIONISM 
IN RECENT EVENTS 


The events of the last two years 
prove that we cannot live in iso- 
lation and be free from danger 
either economic or military. The 
defense bill alone with its staggering billions, whether 
we do or do not become an active belligerent, refutes 
any notion that our domestic economy can exist with- 
out relationship to what happens abroad. 

If, then, we are to construct a new unity in the 
world, how shall we go about it? We can ignore the 
Hitlers and the Mussolinis and the Stalins. We must 
speak to the peoples of other lands, and, above all, 
we must be ready through our President to set forth 
the bases of a democratic order in the world in which 
America shall willingly throw her financial, and eco- 
nomic as well as her spiritual resources into the scales 
to gain an enduring peace. 

We in America must demonstrate that we can live 
together. The nations of the world must find in Amer- 
ica’s declarations a formula for world collaboration 
and mutual faith. Some nation must end the vicious 
circle of distrust and hate. We won the confidence of 
the German people in 1918 when they eliminated the 
Kaiser. We can win their confidence again and they 
will eliminate Hitlerism if the same ingenuity which 
devises war-making machinery can be set to work to 
develop peace-making machinery. 

This does not involve surrender to dictators nor 
so-called peace negotiations at this time. It does in- 
volve the expression by the United States through the 
President of the bases of a new world order. It is not, 
after all, a question of whether we can live together— 
but whether we will live together. Let us hope that 
nineteen forty-one will see the first steps toward the 
emergence of sanity and reason as peoples turn again 
to one another with the comradeship of truth and the 
miraculous power of the human spirit. 
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A NEW DRIVE TO REVISE LABOR ACT 


Congress to Start Task Again on Basis of Smith Committee Findings 


A question-and-answer 
summary of criticisms of 
NLRB by investigators 


The drive to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act begins anew with the con- 
vening of the 77th Congress. The Smith 
amendments, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and bottled up in the Senate, 
die with the 1940 Congress. Now the bill 
must be reintroduced and must be con- 
sidered again by the House Labor Com- 
mittee before it can be voted on. 

Sentiment for changes in the law is not 
dead. Two leaders of the amendment drive 
already have announced their intention of 
pressing for legislation by the new Congress. 
They are President William Green of the 
AFL and Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, who presided over 


the special House investigation of the 
Labor Board and sponsored the amending 
bill passed by the House. Their efforts 
will be bolstered by the results of 17 
months of work by the Smith Committee. 
In its final report, just published, the 
Smith Committee does not ask for an 
extension of its life. The report does 
recommend, however, that Congress 
“render one great service to the people 
of the United States” by conducting a 
study of the entire field of labor relations. 
The work of the Smith Committee was 
limited to a study of the Labor Board. 
Six “concrete achievements” were listed 
by the Committee in its report to Con- 
gress. They are: a reduction of $346,000 
in Board expenditures; separation from the 
Board’s service of several “leftist function- 
aries”; abolition of the Board’s division 
of economic research; a change in the 
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composition of the Board itself—the re- 
placement of former Chairman J. Warren 
Madden by Dr. Harry A. Millis; reduc- 
tion in personnel of the review division, 
and, “above all, the focusing upon the 
maladministration of the Board the strong 
and purifying light of public opinion.” 

When the new Congress considers the 
advisability of amending the Wagner Act, 
it will have before it the findings of the 
Smith Committee now contained in 30 
volumes, 10,000 pages, of testimony. It 
will have, too, the 90,000-word final re- 
port by the Committee, prepared under 
the supervision of Edmund Toland, Com- 
mittee counsel. 

Conclusions of the Committee are based 
on five questions asked by Congress when 
it authorized the investigation of the La- 
bor Board. Here are the questions, and the 
answers given by the committee: 

Question 1: Has the NLRB been fair 
and impartial? 

Committee’s answer: The Board has 
been unfair and biased in its conduct, its 
decisions and its interpretations of the 
law. It has been grossly partisan, especial- 
ly in its sympathy for CIO unions, and 
most deplorably biased in its relations to 
employers and employes. The Committee 
said it found overwhelming proof that 
radical tendencies and the entire absence 
of judicial temperament of Board mem- 
bers and personnel are responsible. 

Question 2: What effect has the Wagner 
Act had in increasing or decreasing em- 
ployer-employe disputes, upon employment 
and upon general economic conditions of 
the country? 


Committee’s answer: Solicitation of 
charges against employers, favoritism 


toward the CIO and deliberate use of dila- 
tory methods have induced and protracted 
a large number of disputes. 

Question 3: What amendments are de- 
sirable in order to carry out more effec- 
tively the intent of Congress and to bring 
about better relations between unions and 
between employer and employe? 

Committee’s answer: The Committee 
again recommends enactment of the Smith 
amendments. Replacement of Mr. Madden 
by Dr. Millis and the subsequent resigna- 
tion of Assistant General Counsel Emer- 
son, Secretary Witt and Chief Administra- 
tive Examiner Hawes, with the abolition 
of the entire Division of Economic Re- 
search, represent a good beginning for a 
needed reorganization of the entire Board 
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EDMUND M. TOLAND 
About the Labor Board .. . 90,000 words 


personnel. Those persons should be 
promptly dismissed who have demon- 
strated a partial and biased attitude 
toward litigants, as should all members of 
the erstwhile League for Peace and De- 
mocracy and the League Against War and 
Fascism, with all employes who may be, or 
have been at any time, members of similar 
Communist front organizations. Board 
Member Edwin S. Smith was a leader of 
the League for Peace and Democracy in 
Washington. 

Question 4: Has the NLRB attempted 
to write into the Act intents and purposes 
not justified by language of the Act? 

Committee’s answer: The Board’s regu- 
lations and many decisions have been with- 
out any color of legal authority. Examples 
are Board policies concerning “reinstate- 
ment” of employes never employed, con- 
ducting run-off elections, and designation 
of units appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing. 

Question 5: Should Congress by legisla- 
tion further define and clarify the meaning 
of the term “interstate commerce”? 

Committee’s answer: Review of court 
decisions shows clearly that the concept 
of “interstate commerce” in labor relations 
can be circumscribed only by legislation. 
The Board has erred in its endeavor to 
find every conceivable enterprise subject 
to its regulatory power. 

These conclusions, with the supporting 
testimony, now are being studied by the 
Labor Board. The final result of the drive 
to amend the law may depend on the ex- 
tent to which the Board takes cognizance 
of the Smith Committee conclusions. 
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“No one of us is aS 
smart as all of us!” 


In the factory and in the field, New 
Departure designers and engineers work 
with their customers to develop better 
bearings and better machines. In- 
deed ... Cooperation and an Open 


Mind is one reason for the success of... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Worhng Rela Libe 2 Ball @ 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division < Authorized automotive ond industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment beoring service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 
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American industry is operating at a peak far above 
previous levels of prosperity. Signs of the depression 
that has held on for more than 10 years are disappearing 
rapidly, and many manufacturers, instead of worrying 
about how they can obtain more orders, are trying to 
increase plant capacity so they can fill the orders now 
on their books. 

The Pictogram, based on the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production, which uses 1935 to 1939 


as 100, shows that industry now is turning out nearly 
25 per cent more goods than the monthly average for 
1929, when the country was still enjoying the prosperity 
of the boom ’20s, and 133 per cent more goods than in 
1932, at the bottom of the depression. A broad range 
of industries, including steel, cotton textiles, rubber 
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products, machinery, airplanes, shipping and manu- 
factured food products, are operating at record or near- 
record levels. 

Industrial output dipped sharply in the early part of 
1940 as a natural reaction to the “inventory boom” that 
followed outbreak of war in Europe. From a high of 
126 in December, 1939, the official index dropped to 111 
in April, 1940. In May, when the Nazis invaded Holland, 
Belgium and France, an upturn began that carried the 
index to a new peak of 128 in October and on to 135 in 
December, or 9 index points (7 per cent) above the 
level reached a year earlier. 

Back of this sharp rise in output is a growing flood 
of American and British orders for war materials. From 
$153,000,000 in June, American defense outlays increased 
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to an estimated total of $450,000,000 in December. And 
this is only a beginning, with the monthly outgo sched- 
uled to rise to $600,000,000 by mid-1941. 

At the same time that the flow of Government dollars 
has risen, there has been a large increase in private ex- 
penditures for new plants and for other preparations 
necessary to fill war orders and to meet expected in- 
creases in consumer purchases. Another stream of 
dollars is flowing to industry from wholesalers and others 


a 


who are buying in advance to insure against shortages 
when the defense program is fully under way. 

At this point further increases in production will be 
determined largely by plant capacity, which up to now 
has been a limiting factor only in industries turning out 
airplanes, machine tools, ships and a few other highly 
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specialized products. During the early part of 1941 some 
industries operating at maximum output, such as steel, 
may have to reduce production in order to repair equip- 
ment. Some other industries in which the pressure of 
orders is greatest have little or no excess capacity. 
Industrial output, it is estimated, might be increased 
one-fourth, bringing a rise to 170 on the production 
index, if all the unemployed were put to work. But this 
potentiality cannot be attained until many of the un- 
employed are trained and new plants are built. The 
outlook, therefore, so far as it can be forecast at a time 
when defense needs are pressing industry to extraordi- 
nary efforts, is that output will remain near present 
levels during the first half of 1941, and for the year 
may average only about 10 per cent more than in 1940. 
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Should United States Supply War Materials 
To Great Britain on Loan or Lease Basis? 


Quincy Wright 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Professor of International 
Law University of Chicago; Special Assist- 
ant in International Law, Navy Depart- 
ment, 1918-1921, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The United States should loan or lease 
war materials to Great Britain. Hitler’s 
recent statement has made it clear that ef- 
forts to appease him will fail in the future 
as they have in the past. Mr. Knudsen’s 
statement of December 22 in behalf of the 
defense production office expressed Amer- 
ican sentiment on this issue. 

Hitler can and must be defeated. To 
this end, we must arm and use our arms 
where they will be most effective. One air- 
plane or ship used in defense of Britain 
today is worth nine reserved for use on this 
side of the water next year. 

Intergovernmental credits for political 
purposes proved a dismal failure in the 
1920s as they had before. We must send 
planes and ships to Britain as fast as we 
can make them. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


I hope President Roosevelt will not sug- 
gest to Congress that he wants the United 
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President Roosevelt has sug- 
gested and is expected to propose 
to Congress that the United States 
loan or lease to Great Britain ma- 
terials needed in the war against 


for the duration of the war any 
question of Britain’s ability to pay 
for such materials. To obtain a 
cross section of authoritative opin- 


| Germany. The plan would obviate 
| 
| 


ion, The United States News sent 
to authorities on international law, 
economists and members of Con- 
gress particularly interested, this 
question: 

Should or should not the 
United States loan or lease 
war materials to Great Brit- 
ain? 

Answers are presented here. 








States to take over responsibility for ac- 
quiring and paying for military equipment 
to be transferred to Great Britain on a 
loan or lease basis. Such a program would 
undoubtedly be an evasion of the Johnson 
Law. 

While the American people undoubtedly 
hope the Britons will win their war, they 
are not in favor of our Government’s un- 
dertaking to finance these wars. They are 
opposed to our Government’s loaning 
money to Great Britain after they failed 
to keep the promises they made us in the 
World War. There are many ways we can 
and should help Great Britain without 
becoming involved in their war. 


Henry Breckinridge 
NEW YORK CITY; Lawyer; Former Assistant 


Secretary of War; Former President, Navy 
League of U.S., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Most assuredly the United States should 
loan or lease war materials to Great Brit- 
ain or do anything else to thwart Hitler’s 
progress toward the destruction of free- 
dom and the enslavement of mankind. The 
measure of American aid to Britain, with- 
out reservation, should be whatever is re- 
quired to destroy the greatest threat to 
civilization experienced in the last 700 
years of history. 


Henry W. Temple 


WASHINGTON, PA.; Lecturer on Interna- 
tional Relations, Washington and Jefferson 
College; Former Member, House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


In furnishing war material to Great 
Britain, including fifty ships from our 


Navy, the United States Government has 
ceased to be neutral and has given such 
cause of offense to Hitler’s Germany that 
our best chance to avoid war, now or later 
when a Germany victorious over England 
would undoubtedly demand of us enor- 
mous sums in reparation, is to make Ger- 
man defeat certain. It will be wiser to 
lend war materials under an agreement 
for repayment in kind than to pile up a 
dollar debt which Britain would be less 
able to pay after this war than she was 
after the last one. 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Navy; Former 
National Vice Commander, American 
Legion, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


In my opinion, the United States should 
loan or lease such war materials to Great 
Britain as may be required, but such loans 
or leases should be secured by acquisi- 
tion by the United States of British terri- 
tory in the Western Hemisphere needed 
by this country for aviation or naval 
bases. 


Arthur Deerin Call 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Secretary, American 
Peace Society; Permanent Executive Secre- 
tary, U.S. Group of Interparliamentary 
Union, 


answers: 


Notwithstanding our friendly interest in 
Great Britain, there are things our Gov- 
ernment cannot do to aid her unless we 
are willing to go to war with Germany, 
Italy and Japan. We Americans have 
adopted a principle, old now as our Gov- 
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She 2uestion of the Week 





ernment, that it is best for our Govern- 
ment to stand by the rules of legal neu- 
trality in conformity with the law of na- 
tions. 

If our Government loans or leases war 
materials to Great Britain, it would nor- 
mally be considered by Germany, Italy 
and Japan as an act of war. Our Govern- 
ment cannot go on pretending to reconcile 
a formal neutrality with a hidden inter- 
vention and remain honest to itself. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


NEW YORK CITY; Authority on Interna- 
tional Law; Former Special Assistant At- 
torney General; Former Legal Adviser to 
British Embassy, 


answers: 


This country, through its Government 
and through important party organiza- 
tions, is committed to aid to Britain. 
If this aid is to be effective, the United 
States must loan to Great Britain all 
necessary war material to save England, 
the British fleet and the empire from de- 
struction. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Authority on Inter- 
national Law; Professor of Law, Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, 


answers: 
The question might imply giving a 
blank check or draft on all American ma- 
terials and that is not wise. Nor would it 
be a loan or lease, I infer, but rather a 
gift. Under international law and our pres- 
ent statutes, I believe it would be illegal. 
It seems better to adhere to a business 
basis. British subjects have foreign assets 
of billions which they or, on requisition, 
their government can pledge or assign to 
contractors if cash or barter runs out. 


(by telegraph) 


James W. Angell 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University; Member, Executive 
Committee, Economists National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 

I strongly indorse this proposal. With- 
out material aid of this sort from us, and 
in large quantities, Great Britain cannot 
long survive, and under our present legis- 
lation no other step is immediately pos- 
sible. 

I believe that Great Britain’s fight is 
now our fight; that if Britain goes under, 
according to the public statements of the 
German leaders, we are next on the list; 
and that it is vital to our very existence 
to help Britain to the utmost limit of our 
powers. 
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— Nhe bro and Con of National lheuer— 


Shall We Seize 
Axis Shipping? 
Editors’ Views 


Three-fifths of the commenting press 
holds that American seizure and delivery 
to Great Britain of Axis-controlled ship- 
ping now in American ports would be an 
unjustified violation of international law. 
These editors contend that such action, 
suggested by the British Minister of Ship- 
ping and informally protested in Berlin 
as a possible cause of war, should take 
place only after actual American entry 
into the war. 

A large minority of editors, however, 
contends that the German protest is an 
empty threat and that the Axis, in view of 
its own record of violation of international 
law, has no real argument or ground for 
urging that the United States conform 
to that law. 

“The United States is not likely to in- 
dulge in acts of piracy,” declares the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Morning Mercury (Ind.). 
“In the event that the United States be- 
comes involved in the war, one of the 
first moves by this Government would be 
to seize all German and Italian shipping 
in our waters. 

“Then the question of whether it should 
be devoted to the uses of this country or 
of Great Britain would depend upon the 
exigencies of the situation.” 

“We may come close at times,” 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 


says the 


(Rep.), 


Brown for New York Herald- Tribune 
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“to the borderline of laws governing inter- 
national neutrality, but what right has 
Germany to complain? It is a principle in 
our courts of justice that the complainant 
must come in with clean hands. Let the 
hands of Hitler’s Reich be exposed, and 
they will be found dripping with the blood 
of neutral victims of aggression, grimy 
with betrayal and treachery, and already 
tensed to strangle what there is of decency 
and individual integrity in the world.” 

“The answer from Washington should 
be a thundering ‘No,’ ” exclaims the Jersey 
City (N.J.) Journal (Ind.), adding: 
“When the United States is ready to de- 
clare war, that will be time enough to seize 
ships belonging to Germany, Italy and 
Japan. The President’s policy of giving all 
aid to Britain short of war has the over- 
whelming support of the people of the 
United States, but seizure of foreign ships 
which have been entrusted to us for safe- 
keeping under the rules of international law 
would be an act of war.” 

“What the ‘spokesman’ at Berlin has to 


say,” according to the Charlotte (N.C.) 
News (Dem.), “constitutes a serious 
threat. Considered separately, the acts of 


taking over these ships and selling them or 
giving them to England would be legal. 
But taken together, they would certainly 
violate the spirit of international law. . . 
What we have here is a move designed to 
be taken as a threat. It is possible that 
Germany actually means it. But the 
chances are that she is bluffing.” 

“If we were at war,” comments the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.) , “such 
a procedure would be a formality, since 
that is what happens when warring nations 


find the boats of enemy nations or con- 
quered countries within their reach. But 
we are not at war, formally. It is not to 
be expected that the Danish companies 
or individuals or the governments of any 
other conquered countries would dare give 
their consent to sale of the ships to the 
United States for resale to Great Britain. 

. The very fact that we have not only 
frozen the assets of these countries but 
have also kept their ships from plying the 
seas seems to be about as far as we should 
go.” 

“For the moment,” suggests the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), “it should 
be observed that the idea of such a deal 
comes from London, not from an authori- 
tative source in Washington. There are 
still scores of older ships belonging to the 
United States Maritime Commission that 
could be sold to Britain, in addition to 
those already sold. Certainly, if the object 
is to help Britain with ships, America’s 
own shipping resources should be used in 
full before serious consideration is given 
to seizure of Axis ships laid up in our 
ports.” 

“The Nazis should realize,” states the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “that 
the first reaction of the average American 
to threats of this character will be a power- 
ful impulse to expropriate every Axis- 
controlled ship in American waters and 
put it at once in British hands. 

“One might reason the legal grounds— 
supposing that the law made the slightest 
difference to Herr Hitler. It does not, of 
course. Herr Hitler will find his ‘act of 
war’ whenever he wants it; until he does, 
there will be no war.” 


Duffy for Satineve Sun 
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The Move to Tax 
U.S. Securities 


Three-quarters of the newspapers that 
comment on the Government’s plan to 
abolish tax-exempt federal securities be- 
lieve that it will improve economic condi- 
tions by encouraging investment in pri- 
vate enterprise. A minority, however, point 
out that there are advantages in tax ex- 
emption and that many State and city 
authorities will oppose the plan, which is 
intended eventually to apply also to securi- 
ties of the smaller units of government. 

“The system of issuing bonds wholly or 
partly tax-exempt,” says the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.), “is a dis- 
crimination in favor of Government bond- 
holders that is unfair in practice and un- 
wise from the standpoint of a healthy eco- 
nomic condition.” 

Describing as an “experiment” the ac- 
tion of Secretary Morgenthau in offering 
$500,000,000 of taxable defense notes, the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.) adds that 
the Secretary “hopes he can convince the 
States and municipalities to follow suit 
with their issues,” but that this will be 
difficult because “the localities believe they 
make a great saving in interest payments 
through the tax-exemption feature.” 

“As the drive is launched to rally every 
possible dollar for defense,” says the De- 
troit (Mich.) News (Ind.), “it should 
cease to be possible for anyone to buy 
Government securities, by millions of dol- 
lars at a time, the income free of any part 
of the defense tax burden.” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram (Ind.) comments: “After all, there 
are advantages from issuance of tax-ex- 
empt bonds, and advantages to be had 
from taxing them, and only experience 
will determine on which side of the ledger 
the net balance is.” 

Criticizing a statement of the Treasury 
head, the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.) remarks that “to speak of 
the money invested in tax-exempts as 
‘slacker money’ is unfair, in that the ex- 
emption has invariably been offered by the 
Government” to hold down interest rates. 

Business benefits are emphasized by va- 
rious newspapers. “A tax on Government 
bonds,” according to the Boise (Idaho) 
Statesman, (Ind.) “would make more at- 
tractive investments in private enterprise, 
which America needs to be progressive.” 
The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) holds 
that “by encouraging a larger flow of funds 
into private investment, it will provide a 
spur to business expansion and thus help 
to create new jobs in industry.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


LATEST MODELS OF U.S. PLANES 
EXPECTED TO SURPASS NAZIS’ 


How American Designers Are Putting to Use Lessons Learned in War 


Greater speed, heavier 
armor, bigger guns for 
newest in sky fighters 


In volume output of warplanes, the 
United States is far behind Germany and 
England. But in developing new and im- 
proved types, we are today keeping pace, 
and in some respects showing the way. 

A race in warplane designing is on now 
between the United States and England, 
acting as partners, and Germany. “Here 
is an example of the dizzy rate of improve- 
ment: In the early days of the war, the 
American-made Curtiss Hawk 75-As, in 
the hands of French pilots, knocked Ger- 
man Messerschmitts out of the skies or 
chased them home. Today a pilot would 
be at a disadvantage in taking a Curtiss 
Hawk 75-A into the air against a late- 
model Messerschmitt. 

The same would be true of the Curtiss 
Hawk 75-A against the latest type Curtiss 
fighter. Reason: Pursuit planes are faster, 
soar to higher altitudes. They are equipped 
with more and bigger guns, some of them 
with cannon. They have self-sealing gaso- 
line tanks, and more adequate armor pro- 
tection for the pilot. 

The march of improvement continues. 
The European belligerents, naturally, are 
the pace-setters in equipping planes with 
guns and armor, and the testing ground is 
the Battle of Britain. Example: Germany 
suffered severe losses in her all-out day- 
light air attacks on England late last sum- 
mer. This hurt the Luftwaffe’s morale 
(also caused a shift to night bombing) . 
Germany put more armor on her planes. 
England came back with more guns on her 
craft. The result was that we had to 
change our designs for new planes, and 
that is one of the main reasons why our 
volume output is below expectations. 

The United States has pioneered in arm- 
ing fighter planes with cannon. We were 
behind, however, on such valuable im- 
provements as the self-sealing gasoline 
tank for all combat craft, and the power- 
driven gun turret and tail gun for bombers. 

But our plane makers today are incor- 
porating the changes brought forth by the 
European war. New models have defects 
which can be discovered and eliminated 
only after they have been flown under all 
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conditions. Nevertheless, with this quali- 
fication, here is the way we are keeping 
up in the race for better warplanes: 

Fighter planes. The Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation, Farmingdale, New York, 
is building a new pursuit interceptor ship 
around a single Pratt and Whitney air- 
cooled engine that develops up to 2,000 
horsepower. 

This plane, designated the P-47, may 
set a new high in speed. Its maximum speed 
at the altitude of best performance is rat- 
ed at 420 miles per hour, and the plane 
may exceed even this figure. Incidentally, 
this is horizontal speed. Seven miles a 
minute is about as fast as any present-day 
plane can fly horizontally. 

The P-47 will be equipped with a super- 
charger installation, which will give it 
better performance at high altitudes in 
going after bombers that operate in the 
substratosphere to avoid antiaircraft gun- 
fire. Expectation is that production models 
will start rolling off the Republic assembly 
line next summer. 

A smaller Republic pursuit interceptor, 
the P-43, is now said to be getting into 
quantity production. This plane, equipped 
with a 1,100-horsepower Pratt and Whit- 
ney air-cooled engine, is given a top speed 
of 375 miles per hour, which compares 
roughly with that of late-model British 
Hurricanes and Spitfires and German Mes- 


serschmitts. It is armed with six 50- 
caliber machine guns, regarded by the 
Army as much more deadly armament 
than the eight 30-caliber guns mounted on 
the Hurricanes and Spitfires. 

The largest single Army order for fight- 
er craft is for the Republic pursuit inter- 
ceptors, mainly for P-47s. 

Another new American fighter that is 
about tops in speed is the F-U-4, recently 
developed for the Navy by the Vought 
Sikorsky division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation. In Navy tests, this plane 
attained a speed of more than 400 miles 
per hour. Like the P-47, it is equipped with 
a single 2,000-horsepower Pratt and Whit- 
ney engine. 

The fact that these two fastest planes 
are equipped with air-cooled engines has 
revived the controversy over the compara- 
tive merits of this engine and the liquid- 
cooled motor. Main facts are these: The 
liquid-cooled engine permits a plane to be 
streamlined, thereby cutting down air re- 
sfstance. But marked progress has been 
made in this country in streamlining the 
cowling of the air-cooled motor. Eventu- 
ally, this process will be developed much 
further. The improvement thus far made 
is embodied in the F-U-4 and the P-47. 

Still, it is the liquid-cooled, rather than 
the air-cooled, engine that allows fine 
streamlining. Recognizing this fact, Ger- 
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THE F-U-4 .. . FASTEST U. S. FIGHTER PLANE 
Maker: United Aircraft Corp.; Navy comment: ‘hot stuff’ 
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man and British plane makers have been 
ahead of this country in perfecting the 
liquid-cooled engine. 

This country has one liquid-cooled en- 
gine, the Allison, which is being made by 
General Motors. It is a 1,150-horsepower 
motor that is still in the development stuge. 
Because of this fact, it is not allowed right 
now to generate more than 950 horsepower. 

The Bell Airacobra, the Curtiss P-40, 
and the Lockheed interceptor P-38, crack 
fighters now being produced for the Army 
and for the British, are equipped with the 
Allison. 

The Rolls Royce 1,200-horsepower Mer- 
lin liquid-cooled engine is to be produced 
in this country jointly for the British, 
from whom the patents were obtained, and 
ourselves. 

But comment is heard now that both 
the Allison 1,150-horsepower and the Mer- 
lin 1,200-horsepower engines will become 
obsolete before they can be produced in 
large quantity. Both England and Ger- 
many are reported to have developed 
2,000-horsepower liquid-cooled engines. 

In a new engine laboratory to be built 
in Cleveland, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics intends to start 
work on a 2,000-h.p. liquid-cooled engine 
and a 4,000-h.p. air-cooled motor. 

Better Airacobras are in prospect. The 
Curtiss P-40 is being succeeded by im- 
proved types. The same is true of the 
Lockheed P-38. A number of new models 
are now being developed by leading air- 
craft manufacturers, with the result that 
the best fighter planes today may be obso- 
lete a year hence. 

Bombers. The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore, is now turning out a new 
medium bomber, designated B-26, said to 
have a top speed, fully loaded, of 340 
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—Courtesy, Glenn L. Martin Company 
THE MARTIN B-26 ... WORLD’S FASTEST BOMBING PLANE 
Its top speed, fully loaded, is 340 miles an hour 


miles per hour, which is faster than any 
comparable bomber in Europe. It is al- 
most as fast as the pursuit craft in the 
Battle of Britain. 

The B-26 weighs more than 13 tons 
loaded, has 11 machine guns of 30 and 
50 caliber, is equipped with a power-driv- 
en gun turret atop the ship and a gun 
mount in the extreme tip of the tail, and 
carries several tons of bombs. It has pro- 
tective armor for pilot and crew, and 
fully retractable tricycle landing gear, a 
decided advantage. It is said to be high- 
ly maneuverable. The plane is equipped 
with two 2,000-horsepower Pratt and 
Whitney air-cooled engines. 

North American Aviation, Inc., is turn- 
ing out a medium bomber, the B-25, said 
to be roughly comparable to the B-26. 

The grandfather of bombers is the giant 
B-19 which is being built in Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
The biggest airplane ever constructed, it 
will weigh, fully loaded, 80 tons. Its wing 
spread is 212 feet, its height nearly 43 
feet. Its bomb capacity will be 18 tons, 
and it will carry a crew of 10 men. But 
its maximum speed will be only 210 miles 
per hour. The ship’s cruising range is esti- 
mated at. anywhere up to 7,500 miles. 

Douglas Aircraft is producing for the 
Navy dive bombers that have established 
records considerably better than those at- 
tributed to the German Stukas that 
caused such havoc in the Low Countries 
and in France. The Navy is also buying 
comparable dive bombers from several 
other leading American manufacturers. 

The Army for six months now has been 
experimenting with a version of the fa- 
mous French 75-millimeter cannon for use 
on heavy bombers. A gun of this size 
is suitable for attacking ships at sea. 
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ONE NEWSPAPER 


“wraps them up” 


TO YOUR BEST 
ADVANTAGE 


ADVERTISERS who have studied 
the $381,000,000 Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls retail market, endorse the 
unique advertising advantages of 
the one exclusive morning news- 


paper. With an editorial purpose 





which parallels the interest of the 
families with money to spend, 
Courier-Express coverage assures 
greatest advertising effectiveness 
at lowest cost. All your first grade 
| prospects in New York State’s sec- 
| ond largest market are active read- 
| ers of the Courier-Express. Write 
us to see important facts which 
will give you invaluable help in 


your market studies of this area. 


| Couriér-Express 


Buffalo’s only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 














Cedric Adams is journalism’s Johnny Appleseed, 
and the Northwest is his good earth. Good deeds 
sprout like Jack’s beanstalk from his column of 
small talk evening and Sunday in the Minneapolis 
Star Journal. 


@ Mention of little Jimmy, whose legs had been 
snipped off by a haymower, stuffed Cedric’s office 
with 1,500 bundles of baby clothes, $985 in cash. 





CEDRIC ADAMS, SPENCER TRACY 


@ Casual reference to a fish supper ran church- 
wives out of lutefisk four times. 


@® Reported Cedric: “Norma Humes, circus eques- 
trienne, cracked an ankle at St. Cloud. Why not 
drop her a line at the hospital there?” For Norma: 
2,300 postcards, letters, wires. ‘Made a broken 
ankle seem like a picnic,’”’ she wrote. 


@ 57,936 dogs, cats, alligators, white mice, lovebirds, 
skunks (3), canaries and minnows have found homes 
through Cedric’s Minneapolis Star Journal column. 


@ His tip to householders, during a thirsty spell, 
to wet their shrubs sent Minneapolis water con- 
sumption up 8,000,000 gallons overnight. 


A county fair is im the black if it can get this 
organ-voiced son of Magnolia, Minn., to attend, 
speak, autograph. No other big-city columnist has 
such small-town appeal, wields such Pied Piper 
power over his readers. 


Plump, sunny, blue-jowled, guileless Cedric doesn’t 
know his own strength. But the Northwest does. 
His column in the Minneapolis Star Journal prompts 
22,000 letters, 30,000 phone calls yearly. 


Minneapolis advertisers know Cedric’s power 
works for them in the Minneapolis Star Journal... 
sells goods to the Northwest’s largest newspaper 
audience as Cedric sells good deeds .. . helps make 
the Minneapolis Star Journal THE evening and 
Sunday paper in the Northwest. 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR. JOURNAL 


240,000 EVENING 
220,000 sunoay 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL— JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 
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How Treasury 
Plans to Raise 
Defense Billions 


Treasury officials have set up definite 
guideposts of policy to be followed in fi- 
nancing the defense program. 

First of all, the Treasury intends, short- 
ly after Congress meets on January 3, to 
lay the whole financing problem before 
Congress, together with some idea of the 
amount of money that probably will have 
to be borrowed. Legislation will be sought 
that would give Secretary Morgenthau 
wide leeway in shaping necessary borrow- 
ing programs. 

Hope is that the desired legislation will 
be passed within a month or so. Until it 
is enacted, Treasury officials will hew to 
the following course: They will mark time 
on borrowing unless they find that funds 
are getting low. In that case, money will 
be raised by selling more short-term notes 
that are fully taxable. The Treasury bor- 
rowed $500,000,000 last month by selling 
fully taxable notes maturing in five years. 
(Mr. Morgenthau has authority now to 
make only note issues fully taxable. He 
cannot sell fully taxable bonds.) 


Curtailing Tax Exemptions 

The legislation that the Treasury will 
ask Congress to enact will include: 

1. Power to make all security issues 
sold publicly by the Treasury, including 
bonds, fully taxable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

2. An increase in the debt limit to cover 
appropriations for defense (which prob- 
ably will mean a limit of $65,000,000,000; 
it is now $49,000,000,000) . 

3. Repeal of the requirement, enacted 
by Congress last summer, that defense 
securities shall be sold with a maturity 
date of not more than five years. Repeal 
of the provision for a sinking fund to re- 
tire such securities. The Treasury view- 
point is that these requirements have put 
defense borrowing in a straitjacket. 

In addition, Congress may be asked to 
give the Treasury Secretary authority to 
raise or lower the $10,000 maximum on 
the maturity value of “baby” bonds that 
can be sold to one individual in one year. 
Other changes in the law governing “baby” 
bonds may be sought to permit alteration 
of the type of these securities, such as at- 
taching a coupon to them. 

The decision to make all future federal 
security issues fully taxable by the Fed- 
eral Government is Mr. Morgenthau’s 
contribution to the move to end tax ex- 
emption for all future security issues, fed- 
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eral, state and municipal. Legislation to 
bring this about will be sought. 

After Congress has granted more flex- 
ible borrowing powers, Treasury officials 
intend to feel their way in borrowing for 
defense, and to stick to orthodox methods, 
at least at the present stage. In this they 
have the full support of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

There is no disposition now to attempt 
to float a bond issue of the size of the 
World War Liberty Loan issues or to sell 
bonds to wage earners and salaried per- 
sonnel on the installment plan, as was 
done during the World War. 

The feeling is that it is not necessary, 
at this time, to go in for such ventures. 
Treasury borrowing in the open market 
may be less than $5,000,000,000 during 
1941, because of the slow pace of the de- 
fense program. Future spending may com- 
pel the Treasury to revise drastically its 
borrowing plans, particularly with heavy 
financial assistance to the British in pros- 
pect. 

What the Treasury is expected to do is 
this: Offer a long-term bond issue, say 
with a maturity of 20, 25 or 30 years, and 
tell the public that this offering provided 
an opportunity to help finance defense. 
That would introduce defense financing to 
the average citizen, who probably would 
receive liberal treatment in the way of 
preferred allotments on amounts that he 
subscribed. 


Higher Interest Likely 

Bonds with such maturity dates would 
appeal to savings banks and insurance 
companies, but not so much to commercial 
banks, which like securities with a shorter 
term. They would appeal to individuals if 
they carried a reasonably attractive inter- 
est rate, and all indications are that the 
Treasury is reconciled to somewhat higher 
rates. They would fit into Treasury plans 
for tapping savings and holding back on 
borrowing from commercial banks. 

Although several suggestions have been 
considered for a change in the type of the 
“baby” bond and in its interest rate, ex- 
pectation is that, for the immediate future 
at least, the Treasury will continue to sell 
this security on the same terms as at pres- 
ent. The Treasury feels that, if the “baby” 
bonds are tampered with, it may lose 
many steady customers for these bonds. 

Forecasts are that no effort will be made 
to revive the war savings stamp as a 
means of borrowing small change from 
wage earners. Postal savings stamps may 
be sold, or the Treasury may issue a spe- 
cial stamp. Borrowing in this way, how- 
ever, will have mainly a_ psychological 
value, since the cost is high and only a 
small amount is likely to be raised. 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


A,e-old records show that 
Pekin (now Peiping) utilized Natural Gas more than 500 
years before our country was disc ‘overed. Escaping from the 
ground nearby, it was transported through fragile bamboo 
pipes for evaporating salt water to produce salt and, as 
well, for illumination in that ancient seat of Chinese culture 


It is a far cry from this primitive practice to 
the modern method of distributing Natural 
Gas—an engineering feat never achieved by 
the China of antiquity, although she deserves 
credit for pointing the way. 


As a result of her discovery, Natural Gas is 
now delivered to mains through giant metal 
pipe lines, overland and underground, many 


drawing their supply from distant fields. 


Used abundantly and economically for num- 
berless residential, commercial and industrial 
purposes, Natural Gas has attained rightful 
recognition as one of the great= 
est contributions of convenience 


to our present day civilization. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT be held in contempt of 
court for failure to pay back wages as 
ordered by a court if your employes vol- 
untarily agree to waive restitutions. A 
federal district court has cleared an em- 
ployer of contempt charges because his 
employes had been persuaded without 
coercion to waive payments due them un- 
der the Wage and Hour Law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be subjected to special 
taxation as an “out-of-state” merchant. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 








BUSINESS IN 
ALTOONA SHOWS 
8 PER CENT RISE 


New car and truck sales for Oc- 
tober were 250, a strong increase of 
52 per cent over those of the pre- 
vious year. From September to Oc- 
tober a seasonal rise of 121 per cent 
was noted. Sales for the first ten 
months of this year were 2,306, or 42 
per cent better than those of a year 
ago in that period. 

Factory employment in the Al- 
toona area of two counties for Oc- 
tober was at the best level for that 
month since 1937. The increase over 
the previous October was 5 per cent. 
From September to October em- 
ployment rose 1.4 per cent, or about 
the seasonal expectation. Employ- 
ment for the first ten months of 
1940 averaged 16 per cent more than 
that of 1939 in those months. 

Factory pay rolls in October were 
at the highest peak for that month 
in more than fourteen years and 
gained two per cent over those of 
the previous October. From Sep- 
tember to October pay rolls gained 
9 per cent, or slightly less than the 
usual expectation. Pay rolls for the 
first ten months of the year aver- 
aged 22 per cent greater than those 
of last year in that period. 

Retail advertising is away ahead 
in this period. Practically every mer- 
chant in Altoona is an advertiser in 
the Altoona Mirror. 


The ALTOONA 
MIRROR 


Altoona’s Only Evening Newspaper 
Circulation over 25,000 














Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested busihessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











has ruled that a North Carolina tax im- 
posed on firms renting hotel rooms or other 
temporary show rooms to display mer- 
chandise for sale is an unconstitutional 
restraint of interstate commerce. There 
was no corresponding tax on North Caro- 
lina retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be taxed by a State 
government for the distribution of fuel oil 
so long as there is no comparable tax on 
other fuels. The Supreme Court has de- 
clared unconstitutional a Washington 
State law taxing the distributors of fuel 
oil. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN, if you set up a family trust, 
be taxed for the income of this trust under 
the gross income provisions of the 1924 
and 1926 Revenue Acts. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Boston has extended 
the tax doctrine of the Supreme Court in 
the Clifford case to apply to life-time as 
well as short-term trusts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, be 
barred from receiving defense contracts 
by the single fact that the National La- 
bor Relations Board is proceeding against 
your company or has found it to have vio- 
lated the Wagner Act. This is the effect 
of a circular letter just issued by the 
Army’s Quartermaster General. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without precipitating 
action by the NLRB, inform your em- 
ployes through notices posted on company 
bulletin boards that your firm is opposed to 
the closed shop and check-off of union 
dues. The Labor Board now holds such 
action to constitute a violation of the 


Wagner Act, although in the case at issue 
the employer specifically advised employes 
that they could join a union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, deduct 
in full for federal income tax purposes any 
loss resulting from discarding equipment 
because of business changes. Such a de- 
duction has been allowed by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN for federal income tax pur- 
poses deduct the cost of obtaining good 
will for your company even though no 
specific account was set up for good will 
on your books. A circuit court of appeals 
has held arbitrary and unreasonable the 
refusal of federal tax officials to make 
some allowance for the cost of good will. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be forced to comply 
with a Labor Board order directing you to 
recognize a union if that union fails to 
show that it represents a majority of 
your employes. A federal circuit court has 
refused to enforce such an order by the 


NLRB. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be forced to pay per- 
sonal property taxes levied by a State on 
goods in warehouses awaiting transship- 
ment in interstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court has invalidated an order issued un- 
der the Washington personal property tax 
law. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CAN, without being subject to 
federal gift taxes, set up a trust the in- 
come from which goes to a beneficiary for 
life, but which eventually reverts to you or 
your children. The Board of Tax Appeals 
has overruled the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue in so holding. 
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Plus and Minus 
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Plus signs were marked all over the business chart at this year end. In- 
dustry's production broke all records; the nation's over-all income surpassed 
all years but 1929, when prices were higher; steel production set a new high 
record; retail trade was most active since 1929, and so was construction. 








Prospect is that plus signs will splatter the business chart with even 
more profusion at the next year end. Production promises to strain capacity 
through much of the new year. National income will shoot above the 1929 level. 
Construction and retail trade and steel production will average far highe: than 
in 1940. The reason: armament orders from Britain and defense orders at home. 











Uncertainties in the business picture are these: prices, profits and wages. 
Sharp increase in business activity in 1940 resulted in small commodity price 
rises, in relatively small rises for hourly wages, in much higher profits before 
taxes, but only moderately increased profits after taxes. New year outlook is 
for somewhat more rapid price increases, for resultant wage increases, for record 
profits before taxes, but probably only slightly increased profits after taxes. 





Uncertainty in the over-all picture is this: unanswered question of peace 
or war for U. S.; of defeat or continued resistance for Britain. With war, 
rising taxes would cut more deeply than ever into profits; would probably leave 
less for stockholders in 1941 than in 1940. 





os % % 


Unparalleled developments have marked the course of business in 1940. The 
year started with a setback which looked like the beginning of a cyclical re- 
action from the preceding 19 months of strong advance. Then came the gigantic 
arms program and the reaction was turned into a last-half boom as munitions 
plants and cantonments got under way, billions of dollars were poured out in de- 
fense contracts, exports of war goods soared, and industries and consumers alike 
stepped up their purchases to fill mounting orders and spend growing incomes. 
Prices responded less emphatically, stocks actually ending the year lower than 
they started it. 








The rise in output, however, was slowed down, kept far behind schedule, by 
the pulling, hauling and buck-passing by labor and industry, Congress and the Admin- 
istration, the Army, Navy and Defense Commission. Hence the appointment, near 
the close of the year, of the four-man top defense council to co-ordinate effort. 
The new year starts off with hope of real acceleration by spring. 





? Looking ahead, it is evident that there is little uncertainty regarding the 
' trend and volume of business. Output will be limited only by capacity and the 
power of effective organization. Big questions, however, loom up in regard to 
business profits and possible structural changes, relating to such things as 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


capital-labor relationships, industry-Government relationships, planning and 
regulation of business, tax procedure, price and wage policies, financing meth- 
ods--and resulting movements of investment values. 


To see the future of such questions is the problem engaging businessmen, 
officials and economists. Washington opinion in these matters is watched ever 
more closely. With the shift of financial equilibrium from Wall Street to Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue has come a migration also of economic analysts and forecasters 
to the regions of the Mall and the Triangle in Washington. These men are just 
as expert as their counterparts of lower Broadway or LaSalle Street, and their 
prognostications are scrutinized with possibly even more interest. 





It is the course of the war, these observers conclude, that will determine 
America's economic future. Four alternatives are seen: 


1. Continued war without American participation beyond the furnishing of 
Supplies and money; with Britain, lone-handed, gradually gaining the ascendency. 
This is by far the most comfortable view to take. It would mean growing pros- 
perity, a minimum of structural change--"reform"--and a rise in the stock market. 
Unfortunately, it does not represent a high degree of probability. 








2. British defeat this spring through invasion. This would mean the end 
of the existing world economy--and U. S. national economy--though it probably 
would cause a frantic speeding up in armament production. This is, also un- 
fortunately, a definite possibility, rated by some at not far from 50-50. 





3. Peace by negotiation--stalemate, appeasement--unfavorable to business, 
but unlikely to occur with substantial American aid to Britain in sight. 








4. U. S. entry into the war, as result of complications growing out of effort 
to keep Britain supplied with materials and ships. This is recognized as a defi- 
nite possibility. Would mean an industrial boom, but restricted profits, soar- 
ing taxes, complete Government control, race between inflation and curbs on con- 
Sumption. 








Nos. 2 and 4 represent the real possibilities. Accordingly, much water will 
have flowed over the dam before another January 1; and 1941, like 1933 and 1917, 
will be an epochal year, with swift changes, hectic activity and unsettled markets. 





% * * 


Specific predictions of 1941 conditions are not very widely practicable-- 
and are subject to change. Consensus is that FRB production index will average 
not far from the December average of probably around 135; lowest point probably 
in early spring months at not below 130, followed by a renewed boom. National 
income is expected to top the $82,000,000,000 of 1929. 





Individual lines: steel--surely a new all-time high record. Machine tools--= 
constantly increasing, new high. Building--up to meet defense needs; some short- 
age of private housing. Motor vehicles--probably no gain; plants needed for 
planes, etc. Heavy industries generally will gain more than light industries, 
but current consumption goods--food, clothing, etc.--probably will show some in- 
creases due to higher labor income. Farm income will be sustained only through 
Government assistance owing to a loss of export markets. 
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Had President Roosevelt deliberately 
planned to place the defense program un- 
der as diverse a group as heterogeneous 
America could provide, he scarcely could 
have improved upon the four men he 
placed in the Office for Production Man- 
agement. And if this group performs ef- 
fectively as a unit, as the President ex- 
pects, he could have given no better ex- 
ample of the workings of democracy. 

In William S. Knudsen, Sidney Hillman, 
Henry L. Stimson and Col. Frank Knox 
there is the United States in miniature. 
Two of these men are immigrants; one is 
a self-made American businessman; one 
is a patrician lawyer, schooled in the ways 
of dignified wealth, trained in the aristo- 
cratic tradition. All of them have different 
but valid reasons for holding their country 
dear. 
































Two Were Immigrants 

To Mr. Knudsen, OPM director, the 
United States must be the land of oppor- 
tunity, the open-heartegl nation that wel- 
comes talent and recognizes ability from 
another land. He came to America from 
Denmark with $30 and mechanical apti- 
tude. Today he is a recognized master 
of mass production, wise in the operations 
of belt-line assemblies. Before he entered 
the Defense Commission he was president 
of General Motors Corporation, giant of 
the giant automobile industry. 

To Mr. Hillman the United States must 
appear equally warm and generous. He 
came to this country at the age of 20 
from Lithuania, a young revolutionary 
who had spent eight months in a Russian 
jail for advocating a 10-hour working day. 
He brought his principles with him and 
found more receptive soil. All his life he 
has fought for the underdog and has seen 
the underdog’s condition improve in his 
adopted country. Since 1914 he has been 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, a union noted for its 
ability to improve working conditions 
without incensing employers. Mr. Hillman 
also is a charter member and vice presi- 
dent of the CIO and a leader in Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League. 

Navy Secretary Knox is a good example 
of the American businessman whose own 
efforts were crowned with success. He 
started work for less than $10 a week and 
tose to be publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News and owner of the Manchester Union 
and Leader of Manchester, N.H. He is 
well aware of the significance of “the 
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People of the Weak 
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The Members of the Arms Production Board: 
Four-Man Miniature of American Melting Pot 
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—John W. Collins 


OPMers KNUDSEN, HILLMAN, KNOX, AND STIMSON 


land of the free and the home of the 
brave” that his Navy is protecting. 

In Mr. Stimson, the President picked 
for his Secretary of War a representative 
of America’s well-born group. Yale and 
Harvard-educated, he has been a scholar- 
ly corporation lawyer, Secretary of War 
under President Taft, Governor General 
of the Philippines and Secretary of State 
under President Hoover. At 72, he brings to 
OPM a wealth of experience in statecraft, 
a thorough knowledge of the workings of 
the Government, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the workings and goals of for- 
eign policy. 


None Are Democrats 

The fact that the President saw fit to 
select this quartet to operate the defense 
machine speaks well for their ability to 
compose differences—for none of them is a 
member of the President’s party. Secre- 
taries Stimson and Knox have been prom- 
inent Republicans and forthright critics of 
the President’s domestic policy. Mr. Hill- 
man is a member of the American Labor 
Party, and Mr. Knudsen has no formal po- 
litical affiliations. 

Superficially, it might appear as if the 
Office for Production Management would 
have its full share of squabbles and bick- 
ers. Mr. Knudsen, bent on setting up as- 
sembly lines and keeping them rolling, 
might become impatient with Mr. Hill- 
man’s insistence upon labor’s rights, or the 





red tape that wraps the departments of 
Secretaries Stimson and Knox. But two 
things they have in common—a keen desire 
to build American defense and a respect 
for the other fellow’s point of view. They 
also have a common interest in breaking 
production bottlenecks—Mr. Knudsen in 
industry, Mr. Hillman in labor, Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox in Government. 

The varied background and experience 
of the members of the Office for Produc- 
tion Management are expected by the 
President to blend harmoniously. While 
Secretary Stimson may know little of as- 
sembly lines and factory workers, his ex- 
perience in the high councils of Govern- 
ment is broad. Messrs. Knudsen and Hill- 
man know production and labor at first 
hand. And if this trio should become, on 
occasion, impatient with the demands of 
politics, Secretary Knox, a bluff and dy- 
namic newspaper publisher, can supply 
the needed understanding of the man in 
the street. 

Prompting them all is a realization that 
their country faces critical problems in the 
months—and, possibly, years-—ahead; that 
democracy as each knows it, is headed per- 
haps for a supreme test. Upon them joint- 
ly has fallen the task not only of making 
democracy strong, but of proving that it 
can operate best for the very reason that in 
crises free men can compose their little 
differences when the common good is 
threatened. 
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THE DEFENSE LAG AND ITS CURE 


Four Outstanding 


Need for standardization 
and for definite statement 
of nation’s rearmament aims 


By WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


The President’s purpose in creating this 
office was to consolidate and co-ordinate 
the various activities now in operation to 
provide an adequate national defense. It 
is born out of a consciousness of the 
heightened gravity of the world situation 
and a recognition that the contest which 
produced this crisis is irreconcilable in 
character and cannot be terminated by 
any methods of appeasement. 

The Office of 
Production Man- 
agement has but 
one mission—pro- 
duction — produc- 
tion to the maxi- 
mum of American 
resources in capi- 
tal and labor, in 
management and 
industry, in every 


field which can 
contribute to vic- 
tory. 





We call upon 
the people of the 
United States to 
recognize to the 
full the gravity of the crisis which called 
this organization into being, and figura- 
tively to pull off their coats and roll up 
their sleeves and give concentrated, undi- 
vided attention to one thing—the swiftest 
possible production of the means of de- 
fense. To this end we invite the co-opera- 
tion of every element in the American 
community. 


—Harris & Ewing 
William S. Knudsen 


Condensed from a speech 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


Free people the world over are fearful 
these days. The alarm is genuine! Even we 
Americans grow thoughtful and concerned 
as we see one nation after another suc- 
cumb to dictatorship. The mind of Amer- 
ica is at one in its passion for defense. 

Until the middle of December no one 
in industry had reason to believe that 
anyone in Government dissatisfied 
with the rate of defense production—a 
rate, incidentally, that Government itself 
had set. 

Suddenly overnight there was a shift in 
the defense picture. The word “urgent” 
appeared. 

It would not be candid to say that in- 


was 
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dustry was entirely surprised. Industrial 
management has been apprehensive. That 
apprehension was voiced repeatedly 
through the convention. The apprehen- 
sions of industrial management were 
proved to be justified by Mr. Knudsen’s 
speech. 

And at that instant, with no previous 
notice from any responsible source, indus- 
try was called upon to do what was frank- 
ly termed “the impossible.” And let me 
add that it will do the impossible. Indus- 
try asks America to have no fears about 
that. 

But first let me say that the President’s 
announcement of the reorganization—let 
us rather say the organization—of the De- 





The necessity for speed in defense 
production is being hammered home to 
the American people. National defense 
and American aid to embattled democ- 
racies now are recognized as the most 
urgent needs of the hour. 

From four authoritative sources re- 
cently have come outlines of the prob- 
lems ahead and suggestions for their 
solution. Because these problems and 
their solutions affect every citizen, these 
statements, in condensed form, are pre- 
sented here. They were made by: 

William S. Knudsen, upon his appoint- 
ment as director of the new Office for 
Production Management. 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and, as retiring 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, spokesman for American 
industry. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones, before the Houston, Texas, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Society of New 
York. 











fense Commission as a responsible board, 
equipped with authority to act, will greatly 
facilitate the solution of the problem we 
now face. 

One thing the Commission can do is to 
tell the country what this “terrible urgen- 
cy” means in terms of production needs. 
Does it literally mean “all-out” produc- 
tion, with industry working its machines 
through a 24-hour day, 7-day week? 

Does getting rid of the “Friday night 
blackout” lie entirely within the power 
of industrial management? Are more ma- 
chines or more men needed? Are enough 
skilled men available? 

Will the Government readjust contracts 
to provide for the unforeseen costs involved 
in time and a half, or double-time pay, for 
overtime, and will the public relish 


Authorities Discuss the Problems We Must Face 


paying hundreds of millions of dollars 
to thus speed up defense ccatracts al- 
ready let? 

Has the Government changed its mind 
about maintaining “business as usual”? 

Has the “terrible urgency” scrapped the 
idea of superimposing defense production 
on top of our production for normal do- 
mestic needs, of protecting all gains, of de- 
manding no sacrifices? Hence is it not 
time for Government to take the public in- 
to full confidence? 

I believe that both labor and industry 
are eager to face these problems realistical- 
ly, with the greatest good for the country’s 
defense the one and only consideration. 
They need to be told frankly the measure 
of the job expected of them. 

Only labor can determine the contribu- 
tion it wants to make to a lengthened 
work week, if defense needs demand it. 
Labor alone can say whether relaxation of 
restrictions on production—so that each 
man, for proper compensation, may do all 
the work that it is in him to do—is too 
much to ask. 

Manufacturers are charged with de- 
manding their “pound of flesh” on de- 
fense contracts. As a matter of fact, the 
fixed fee contracts granted so far for mu- 
nitions will not average a 5 per cent profit, 
although the law permits 7 per cent. And 
these profits are, of course, profits before 
taxes—excess and otherwise—are paid by 
the individual or firm that gets the fee. 

Reverting to delays in defense: There 
have been delays in Government, many of 
them natural and unavoidable delays, for 
which no one should be blamed, least of 
all industry. Plane production has been 
held up by at least two major changes in 
plans—the first calling for heavier armor 
protection and the second for installation 
of heavy caliber guns. 

Determination 
‘ : by Government of 
a standard specifica- 
tions, so that mass 
production can 
start, is of neces- 
sity difficult. The 
specifications have 
never yet been 
written that Amer- 
ican ingenuity and 
energy could not 
in some way fill. 

Give manage- 
ment and labor 
the full measure 
of the task to be 
performed and we 
will not only make America invinci- 
ble, but we will arm every free man left 
in the world. 





—Harris & Ewing 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
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Condensed from a speech 


By JESSE H. JONES 


We are committed to the preservation 
of our form of government, the demo- 
cratic way. We are unanimous in this 
commitment. We are indicating a willing- 
ness, in every way short of war, to come 
to the support of those other democracies 
that are making the supreme effort and 
sacrifice for this same principle—for free- 
dom. 

We are pledged 
to maintain on 
this hemisphere a 
form of govern- 
ment which mad- 
men in Europe 
seek to destroy. It 
is an undertaking 
on our part that 
cannot now be ap- 
praised, but we 
must realize that 
it is a cause to 
which all must 
contribute materi- 
ally and spiritual- 
ly, directly or in- 
directly. 

We have already found that the de- 
mands are beginning to test our industrial 
machine, to say nothing of those added 
demands which will be necessary for our 


—Harris & Ewing 
Jesse H. Jones 


against aggres- 
sion. True, industry is responding, but the 
output must be multiplied many times be- 
fore we can feel we are entirely safe. We 
may soon be forced to devote all our en- 
ergies to what is now only a part-time 
undertaking. 

I am afraid it is too much to hope that 
we can survive the outcome of the con- 
flicts which now inflame the world unless 
we create those implements and measures 
of defense which will make it impossible 
for an aggressor to land on the shores of 
the Western Hemisphere, or to dominate 
the seas, and destroy trade between peo- 
ples and countries. 

We can prepare for our defense only by 
making sacrifices, all of us, not just a few. 
None of us likes to embrace the idea of war, 
and I hope it will never reach us. But 
whether we like to contemplate it or not, it 
would be foolhardy not to realize that war 
is a reasonable possibility. Some of us 
have tried to believe that we could do what 
we are now doing, and what remains to be 
done in the defense program, without un- 
due changes in our everyday life. The 
longer we nurture any such delusion, the 
greater the shock will be when we come to 
the realization that the job ahead of us 
will require all our brains, all our strength, 
all our productive efforts and much of our 
wealth. 

Sir Frederick Phillips, of the British 
Treasury, told me last week that England 
was spending one-half of the total income 
of all her people, fighting for her life. I 
recite this to give you some idea of the 
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cost in money of present-day war—total 
war. One-half of our national income for 
1939 would be 35 billion dollars, while our 
Government expenditures for that year 
were less than ten billion dollars for all 
purposes. 

There has been much discussion about 
our slowness in starting production in the 
defense program. But I doubt if we could 
have gone much faster. It is next to impos- 
sible for people to become aroused to ac- 
tion when war is not actually upon them 
and the psychology of war is just begin- 
ning to reach us. I feel sure that we will 
soon have our machines working on a 24- 
hour basis with trained man power oper- 
ating them. 


Condensed from a speech 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


Our immediate and imperative task to- 
day is to concentrate upon preparedne 
Our defenses must be so strong that dicta- 
tors singly or in combination must be con- 
vinced that it is impossible for them to 
cross these oceans. And we wish our in- 
dustries to function for Britain, China and 
Greece. 

The enormous preparedness program we 
have undertaken amounts in some ways to 
as great an effort as war itself. It is so 
large an effort that it demands complete 
national unity. And a pertinent place for 
unity is in labor relations. In the last war 
employers and employes in essential indus- 
tries tactically waived the right of lockout 
and strike in favor of arbitration. It should 
be done again. 

Finance of today’s preparedness will be 
far more difficult than in the last war. 
Prior to that time we were paying only 7 
per cent of our national income in taxes. 
Prior to this preparedness program we were 
paying 21 per cent. Prior to 1917 our na- 
tional debt was only 114 billions; prior to 
this burden it was already 43 billions. With 
this background, if we are to avoid infla- 
tion, we must pay still more taxes. We 
must have a more constructive tax system. 
The ultimate end of inflation is revolution 
and today’s fashion in revolution is Na- 
tional Socialism. 

The necessity already to establish pri- 
orities for arms materials is the infallible 
sign that arms are beginning to trench 
into the other needs of the country. Thus 
we are face to face with how to carry the 
burden of arms without decreasing the 
standard of living. The only real answer 
is to avoid scarcity. 

Whatever the conclusion of this war 
may be, it is certain there will be a hide- 
ously impoverished world. We shall be 
confronted with militant, governmentally 
organized competition. 

There are some who hold that the solu- 
tion of all these problems of production, 
prices, taxes, standard of living and fu- 
ture competition is longer daily hours and 
lower wages for manufacturing labor. 





I support an entirely different alterna- 
tive. That is to definitely organize increase 
of our industrial efficiency and productiv- 
ity. 

But if we do it, we must at once pour 
in any money needed for a program of 
greatly expanded scientific research and in- 
vention. We must bring our plant and 
equipment out of its present slump of ob- 
solescence. We must apply every labor- 
saving device. We must remove every sort 
of restriction by both capital and labor 
which impedes or penalizes the use of bet- 
ter methods and better machines. We must 
maintain free competition so that lower 
costs will be passed on to the consumer at 
lower prices. 

With sufficient increase of industrial ef- 
ficiency, we could lower costs, lower prices, 
increase consumption and increase produc- 
tion. We could relieve the strain of priori- 
ties. We could take up some of the slack 
of unemployment. We could maintain our 
standard of living. We could prepare for 
the competition to come. 

These methods do not mean more speed- 
up or pressure upon individual workers. 
They mean that we work our machines 
and our heads harder and that we do it 
co-operatively, organized on a nation-wide 
basis. 

There are new forces behind this war 
that were not present in the last war. There 
is within it a revolt against a civilization 
which has been based upon liberty, and 
religious faith. 

Therefore, one of the problems of de- 
mocracies in preparing for defense or war 
is to safeguard against the impairment of 
civil liberty and representative govern- 
ment. That is not without difficulty in the 
midst of impatience and intolerance at the 
slow processes of democracy. 

Moreover, after this war is over, it is 
certain that the forces pressing for eco- 


nomic dictatorship will be strong. These 
pressures are inevitable from the after- 


math of poverty, economic disorder and 
suffering which we 
know from our 
last experience will 
haunt peace when 
it comes. 

And there are 
the gigantic prob- 
lems of food, of 
famine, of pesti- 
lence in the defeat- 
ed democracies. 
They confront the 
world today on 
even a far greater 
scale than they 
did in the World 
War. 

Upon us lie the 
burdens of clear thinking, of justice, of 
righteous conduct. Destiny has so ordered 
the course of events that much of the 
world’s hope lies ultimately in our hands. 
We are the ultimate hope and sanctuary 
of liberty. 


—Wide World 
Herbert Hoover 
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Previewing The Presidential Messages 
By Our Divining Rod Expert 


With that uncanny gift of prophecy which causes people to 
set their watches by this column, “Life In The Capital” is 
enabled to give its readers a forecast of President Roosevelt’s 
forthcoming messages to the new Congress. 

Delighted with the success of the two-Thanksgiving innova- 
tion he instituted, President Roosevelt has pretty well made 
up his mind to give the country two budgets, both out of 
balance. If that works, we will have 
two sets of federal taxes, two emer- 


That about covers the state of the nation on which the 
President will make his report to Congress in the next couple 
of days or so. Then will come his budget message, and boy, 
is that a honey! 

The 1941 budget will amount to $???,???,???,???, which is 
the largest of any nation in the world, and we guess that is 
something to brag about! Americans have more bathtubs, 

more automobiles, more telephones 
and more gold teeth per capita than 


gencies instead of one, and eventu- 9 REPAIRS any other nation, and also more 
ally two Congresses. Then, step by $/ -% debts. 


step, we will achieve a two-ocean 
navy. 

The President will also deliver two 
messages to Congress, to nobody’s 
surprise, we trust. The first will be 
on the state of the nation. The state 
of the nation, on the whole, leaves 
something to be desired, Mr. Roose- 
velt will tell the boys. There are ten 
States of the nation which left 
something to be desired by Mr. 
Roosevelt on November 5, but he 
will show a willingness to let by- 
gones be eighty-two electoral votes 
for Wendell L. Willkie. 

National defense will take up con- 
siderable of the presidential address- 
es. It is possible that Mr. Roosevelt 
will come out for total defense. That 
means not only defense against po- 
tential aggressors from overseas, but 
defense at home—and we mean 
home. Defense against peddlers, 
bores, guests who say goodnight at 
11 p. m. and are still in the hallway 
at 1 a. m. 

Unemployment will be taken care 
of in the enhanced defense program 
which envisions running the Rocky 
Mountains east and west, instead of 
north and south, and changing the 
course of the Mississippi so it will 
empty into the Atlantic, thus mak- 
ing that ocean a whole lot wider on 
account of the extra water in it, 
you see. 

When those projects are under way there will be no more 
unemployment, and that will require another federal project 
to create unemployment in order to keep the Federal Works 
Agency from collapsing. It looks like a busy year. 

On foreign affairs, Mr. Roosevelt will touch but lightly, leav- 
ing all that nonsense to the radio commentators and William 
Allen White. 
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Now, as Mr. Roosevelt has point- 
ed out, we owe that money to no- 
body but ourselves. Thus, if the 
per capita debt on the basis of the 
1941 budget amounts to $3,890.49, 
it really means that every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States is that much richer than he 
or she thinks. Thus, the obvious 
thing to do is to transfer little 
Junior’s per capita debt to the near- 
est Cadillac dealer. 

The 1941 budget will make every- 
body rich, on that basis. What has 
Mr. Roosevelt worried, however, is 
to translate the per capita debt into 
money. We understand that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau is 
figuring the answer to that problem 
and will have it ready by January 
4. Here is the scheme, in short: Tax 
the Government! 

By putting a tax on battleships, 
dams, federal highways, post offices 
and navigable streams, the Govern- 
ment will be able to raise the money 
to pay off the debt we owe each 
other. That is the way the Social 
Security sinking fund is being built 
up, as near as anybody can deter- 
mine. The Government taxes the 
people, puts the money into a fund, 
borrows the money back, and every- 
body is happy. Everybody knows the 
public debt is something that nobody 
knows. It’s just a lot of figures, 
none as good as you can see on Miami Beach any afternoon. 

Well, that about sums up the President’s budget message, 
which nobody will understand anyhow, and we mean nobody. At 
least, nobody that is anybody. You can get the same effect 
by reading down the right hand side of the columns in the 
telephone book, if you are too busy to come to Washington 
to hear the message. And we hope you are. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Solving Unemployment 

Sir:—The United States News of Dec. 
20 publishes the views of two leading in- 
dustrialists on the question of plant ex- 
pansion in the steel industry. You cer- 
tainly clinched the argument when you 
stated: “Another important part of indus- 
try—and Government as well—wants to 
avoid rationing of output by increasing 
productive capacity—to give people more 
guns and more butter, thereby soaking up 
unemployment at the same time.” 

During this depression we have been 
told that unemployment is our most seri- 
ous problem. Idle men do not create 
wealth. Then why not put the unem- 
ployed to work making more steel and 
more “butter”? 


Glenside, Pa. Natuan P. Hause 


* * * 


Defense and Social Reform 

Sir:—In 1933 we attempted, through 
the Federal Government, the double task 
of restoring prosperity and reforming our 
industrial system. The Federal Govern- 
ment was ill-adapted for either job, even 
if it had tackled only one of them. With 
attention divided between them, it failed 
miserably. The depression which began 
in 1929 was made three times as long as 
it naturally would have been, and the in- 
dustrial system was injured rather than 
helped by the reforms undertaken. 

Hitler has now thrust upon us the des- 
perate problem of hurried preparation for 
national defense. Will the Administration 
center its attention upon this, or will it 
continue to dream of changing the best 
industrial and social system in the world 
into a Utopia? The answer is important, 
for Hitler is “just around the corner.” 
Muncie, Ind. Lioyp M. CroscGrave 


*% * * 


Britain’s Unpaid Debts 


Sir:—We hear that England became 
quite angry when it was suggested she use 
some small possession near our shores to 
pay her old debts. It seems she would not 
even consider using such methods to win 
favor enough here to help her win the 
present struggle. Rather than honor her 
debts, is it possible she would rather lose 
some or even all her possessions to Ger- 
many? 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. O. J. Miter 
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It’s easy! All you have to do is fill 
out and mail the coupon below. You 
will receive a GMAC Figuring 
Chart with which you can figure 
your own time payment plan. 


All the details in this Chart are 
clear and easy to understand. All 
costs are given in dollars and cents. 
And the chart fully explains the 
included essential insurance pro- 
tection for your car. 


In a few minutes you can figure 
just what the cost will be to you, 
based on the number of months you 
want to take and the amount of 





lease 





checked below? 7 PO 


money you want to pay each month. 

Compare the General Motors In- 
stalment Plan and what it offers 
with other time payment plans you 
may have thought cost less or of- 
fered more. 

You’ll see why this plan is so pop- 
ular... you'll see just where and 
how you can save! 

So write for your Figuring Chart 
today! Send the coupon now! Then 
see your General Motors dealer. 

Available only through dealers 
in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac cars. 
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Halifax to ‘Sell’ War to Business . . . Phil Murray’s 
Power at White House... Minton as Aide to FDR? 


Mr. Roosevelt is determined that in- 
dustry shall not be given a defense 
organization that would function out- 
side the regular Government depart- 
ments as it did in 1917-18. 


x k * 


Director Knudsen of the new Office 
for Production Management (OPM ) 
now is in line to relieve the White 
House of blame if defense produc- 
tion doesn’t increase as fast as ex- 
pected or needed. 


x & @ 


Mr. Knudsen and his associate di- 
rector, Sidney Hillman, get along to- 
gether personally despite widespread 
reports to the contrary and despite 
their conflicting views on labor policy. 


zee 


Nobody quite knows the role now to 
be filled by the original National De- 
fense Commission. Mr. Roosevelt 
told one Commissioner, “If you have 
problems, take them up with Bill 
Knudsen, and, if he cannot solve 
them, bring them to me.” There is 
some question about where authority 
begins and ends. 


xk * 


Talk of the probability of our partici- 
pation in the war by the few business- 
men within the New Deal suggests 
that inside viewpoint is far from opti- 
mistic over the course of war events. 


x & @ 


The President made his decision to 
ask for loan or lease of military equip- 
ment to Great Britain against the ad- 
vice of several of his closest advisers. 
These advisers thought that _ the 
British should be forced to use their 
investments in this hemisphere as col- 
lateral before getting aid free. 


xk * 


Lord Halifax, as British Ambassador, 
will devote much time and attention 
to telling American businessmen why 
he finally concluded that it is impos- 
sible to deal with Hitler. Feeling is 


36 


that some of the businessmen, es- 
pecially in the Middle West, are luke- 
warm to Roosevelt foreign policy. 


x k * 


The White House these days is han- 
dling almost every detail of foreign 
policy, with the State Department 
inclined to wonder about its function. 
Sumner Welles is most influential of 
State Department officials. 


2 2 


Senator Sherman Minton, defeated 
at the last election, may become a 
contact man between the White House 
and Congress, taking a post as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President. 


x * * 


Phil Murray, CIO head, gained strong 
standing at the White House by his 
espousal of increased aid to Britain 
by stepping up airplane production. 
Great majority of CIO leaders heart- 
ily approve Murray’s departure from 
the isolationist policies of John Lewis. 
Leftist leaders were caught flat by 
directness of Murray’s action in pre- 
senting the airplane plan to the Presi- 
dent, rather than by a public speech. 


x * * 


Harold Ickes is back again trying to 
engineer a transfer of the Forest Serv- 
ice from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Interior. 
Reports are that Dr. Rexford Tug- 
well, former White House adviser, 
may become director of the Forest 
Service, but only on condition it stays 
in Agriculture. 


x *k * 


One of the aircraft bottlenecks is said 
to be synthetic rubber for the self- 
sealing gasoline tanks that are re- 
garded as essential equipment now 
for all up-to-date warplanes. 


x * * 


Spokesmen for farm groups are com- 
plaining because agriculture has no 
representation, along with labor, in- 
dustry, and Government, in the new 


board which will run the defense pro- 
gram. 


x k * 


Confirmed New Dealers still shy from 
any proposals for broad-scale price 
controls. They cling to the opinion 
that defense spending can result only 
in “bottleneck inflation,” which can 
be curbed by continuing to bring 
pressure in special situations. 


x * * 


Those who see the President fre- 
quently comment upon his increasing 
seriousness and upon the infrequency 
of his smiling banter. 


xk * 


Department of Afgriculture officials 
are worried over the possible con- 
sumer reaction to rising meat prices, 
which are being brought on by de- 
clining farm production and increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power. 


x k * 


Mr. Roosevelt is studying proposals 
that the Division of Territories and 
Insular Possessions, now part of the 
Department of Interior, be made a 
separate department of Cabinet rank. 


xk * 


Transfer of Lord Halifax from the 
British Foreign Office to Washington 
is expected in the capital to result in 
a more earnest British effort to wean 
neutral countries from the Axis orbit, 
to try to persuade Russia that her 
true interests lie with England rather 
than Germany, to make genuine con- 
cessions to the Kremlin. 


xk *& 


Aircraft industry spokesmen are in- 
sisting that extravagant publicity 
about airplanes, some of it from top 
Army Officials, should be ended. Ex- 
amples: Remarks that a certain plane 
can fly 500 m.p.h., when in fact it can 
only dive that fast. Stories about 
giant 175-ton bombers (such a ship 
would require a five-mile runway), 
equipped with 7,000-h.p. motors. 
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epots on 11 Industries 


7 Economic background @ Patent hearings 


Situation facing business . . . Causes and 
effects of depression . Financial and 
business bottlenecks ... Patents as basis of 
industry ... 614 pages; 214 exhibits. 


Insurance @ Sulphur @ Liquor @ Steel @ 
Dairy products @ Federal Regulation 

Testimony of foremost experts in insur- 
ance ... Analysis of monopoly in sulphur 
industry Pricing practices of liquor 
manufacturers Restriction of dairy 
products trade .. . Preliminary steel in- 
vestigation. 728 pages; 215 exhibits. 


Dairy products industry @ Beryllium in- 
dustry @ Consumers Movement ® Trends 
in Investments and Savings 


Federal trade commission monopoly report 
e« Report on workings of consumers 
movement . Analysis of savings ... 
732 pages; 210 exhibits. 


Building Construction @ Insurance 


Volume of low price housing in relation to 
prosperity Testimony of foremost 
executives in insurance business ... 684 
pages; 304 exhibits. 


Industrial Insurance 


A thorough investigation into industrial in- 
surance practices in relation to policy 
holders and company profits - 472 
pages; 190 exhibits. 


Petroleum Industry 


Buying pools ... Industry agreements... 
Proration . . . 696 pages; 72 exhibits. 


Petroleum Industry 


Independent refiners ... Brand differences 
. Exclusive dealer arrangement m 
Major companies’ price control . . . 504 
pages; 116 exhibits. 


Petroleum Industry 

Data on major companies . . . Lists of sub- 
sidiaries, afliliates, stock held, domestic 
field acreage and reserves ... 348 pages; 
6 exhibits. 


Iron and Steel Industry 

Integration . .. Basing price system... 
Competition . . . Pricing policies . . . 632 
pages; 198 exhibits. 


Investments and Savings 

S. E. C. report on investment banking... 
Testimony by important bankers . . . Con- 
formance with Banking Act of 1933... 
728 pages; 344 exhibits. 


Cartelization @ Copper Industry ® Iron 
and Steel Industry 

Relationship between government and _ in- 
dustry ... Benefits from cartels . . . Cop- 
per hearings . . . Administration of iron 
and steel code ... Prices in steel industry, 
... 672 pages; 237 exhibits. 


Insurance @ Steel @ State Trade Barriers 
Insurance management of farm real estate 
... Investment policies of insurance com- 
panies . . . State Trade barriers .. . 584 
pages; 149 exhibits. 


Technological Change 


Testimony by automobile, farm machinery, 
agricultural and other experts on the ef- 
fect of technological change on the Amer- 
ican industries and working man... 724 
pages; 388 exhibits. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2209 M Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is a check for $33.75 for which 
please send me the 13 volumes of the verba- 


tim record of the Temporary National Eco- 


nomic Committee 


—the verbatim record of the hearings of the 


Temporary National Economic Committee 


Here is the most thorough compilation of material on business 
practices ever printed. Endeavoring to discover how government 
regulation could cure the chronic ills of industry, the T.N.E.C. 
conducted 18 months of hearings. Eleven important industries 
were thoroughly examined. Hundreds of business executives 
testified. Thousands of exhibits were made a part of the record, 
and tens of thousands of pages of testimony were accumulated. 

From these hearings will come the regulations to guide Amer- 
ican industry in the next few years. Recommendations of the 
Committee on the basis of the patent hearings have already 
been made to Congress. Revision of the federal trade laws has 
been considered. But that is just a preliminary to the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

Cumulated in these 13 volumes is one of the most thorough 
reports ever made on the structure and practices in the insurance 
business, the steel industry, the petroleum industry, the beryllium 
industry, investments and savings, patents, technological change, 
the sulphur industry, the liquor industry, the dairy products 
industry—to mention only a few of the subjects considered by 
the T.N.E.C. 

Leading executives in each industry testified as to the general 
practices of his company in pricing, financing, and distributing. 
The peiroleum industry cooperated to the extent of preparing a 
thorough report on their operation for presentation to the 
T.N.E.C. to supplement the testimony. Government experts pre- 
sented studies which they had made on important phases of the 
investigation. 

On the basis of the testimony before the T.N.E.C. and the 
material contained in its hearings, legislation is now being pre- 
pared for the further regulation of business. Already several 
books have been written on the basis of the Committee hearings. 
More and more business executives are using the volumes of the 
T.N.E.C. hearings for reference purposes. Every company should 
have a set in its library. 

All 13 volumes of the verbatim record totalling over 7000 
pages are available for $33.75 complete. Price single volumes 
$3 each. 
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MARION HUTTON 
in Glenn Miller's Moonlight 


Serenade, broadcasts... 
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There’s a greater demand than ever 
for Chesterfields. Smokers who have tried 
them are asking for them again and again, 
and for the best of reasons...Chesterfields 
are cooler, better-tasting and definitely milder. 
Chesterfields are made for smokers like 
yourself ...so tune in now for your 1941 
smoking pleasure. 
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